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FOREWORD 


HE financial support of our schools determines to a considerable degree 
the quality of personnel that can be recruited, the buildings and equip 
ment that will be available, and the degree to which the school program 
can be adapted to meet the needs of modern times. Since most of the support 
of our public schools comes from taxation, it is important to consider the 
kinds of taxes levied for the support of education. Since professional organiza- 
tions of teachers are directly concerned with problems of school taxation, 
precise and detailed information is highly desirable. This bulletin provides 
information which is essential to planning better support for our public schools. 


Since its organization in 1922 the NEA Research Division has issued 
number of publications dealing with school finance. The first was the RESEARCH 
BULLETIN (January 1923) entitled “Facts on State Educational Needs” which 
contained a section comparing school expenditures in each state with income 
savings deposits, and other measures of wealth. 


Other periodic reports on school finance have been: “Current Facts on City 
School Costs” (January and March 1924); “The Ability of the States ‘To 
Support Education” (January and March 1926); “Five Years of State 
School Revenue Legislation, 1929-33” (January 1934); “School Finance 
Goals” (October 1946) ; “Statutory Bases of State Foundation Programs” 
(April 1948); and “State Legislation Affecting School Revenues, 1944-48” 
(October 1949). The loose-leaf, continuously revised series, School Financ: 
Systems, began in 1934. 


The present report on tax sources of public-school revenues is an extension 
and elaboration of topics presented in earlier studies. The information has 
been brought up to date for the year 1949-50. Altho not fully developed in 
every respect, the present study is an important contribution to planning and 
practice in the field of school finance. Special attention is concentrated on an 
analysis of state tax revenues for schools. 


This bulletin is a slightly reduced version of the NEA Research Division 
study, ““Tax Revenues of Public Schools, 1949-50” (September 1952), which 
was prepared at the suggestion of the finance consultant of the Public Edu 
cation Finance Committee of the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. The original study was carried forward under the advisor) 
guidance of the NEA Committee on Tax Education and School Finance. 

In addition to the foregoing committees, special credit is due members of 
state departments of education and various federal bureaus for assistance in 
compiling and checking many items. 


WitiiaM G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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Public schools receive some financial support 
n taxes levied at all levels of government 
federal, state, and local. Thus they may be 
fected by tax problems arising at any of 
these three levels. They are also susceptible 
the influence of shifts between government 


1 


levels in the distribution of the control of 


sources of revenue and the responsibility for 
the support of government functions. ‘The 
character of the tax systems from which the 
schools receive support, as determined by the 
types of taxes which comprise them, may be 
. factor in determining the quality of the edu 
cational program that is offered in any com 
munity or in the nation as a whole. The pur 
pose of this bulletin is to present factual in 
formation on school tax revenues, their sources, 
ind their trends, which may have a bearing on 
these problems. 

The information contained herein pertains 
exclusively to revenues of public elementary 
ind secondary schools for the school year 
1949-50. It also relates particularly to revenues 
of the schools from tax sources. Nontax reve- 
nues are mentioned only incidentally as part of 
the larger amount of total school revenues 
from all tax and nontax sources. Receipts from 
nonrevenue sources are disregarded. 


Contents of Report 


Section II deals with total public elemen 
tary- and secondary-school revenues in the 
United States, their amounts in the school 
year 1949-50, their growth during the pre 
ceding decade, and the proportion of these 
revenues raised by taxation. This section takes 
note of the effect of the shrinking value of the 
dollar on the purchasing power of available 
school revenue. Comparisons are drawn be 
tween total school revenues and total govern 
ment revenues, and between school revenues 
ind the national income. 

School revenues from state tax sources is the 
exclusive subject of Section IIT. It shows the 
major taxes drawn upon by each state to pro 
vide aid for the support of its schools. Tend- 
encies of state governments to rely upon ear- 


I. Introduction 


marked taxes as sources of revenue for the 
support of schools are compared with those 
relating to the use of the same taxes for the 
support of state government functions in 
general. 

Section IV provides a brief restatement of 
trends in school support. It indicates the rela 
tive importance of different types of taxes in 
total tax revenue for school support. 

The Appendix includes five summary tables 
concerning school revenues that list amounts 
for each of the 48 states. Then for each state 
there is a table showing actual or estimated 
amounts contributed by each type of tax to 


state aid for public schools. 


Sources and Treatment of Data 


The main body of the report is documented 
to show sources of the information presented 
and any special methods used in arriving at 
estimates. In general, however, the figures on 
total school revenues and those on federal aid 
to public schools are from data published by the 
U. S. Office of Education; figures on total 
federal, state, and local revenues are from the 
J. S. Bureau of 
the Census; and figures on federal internal 
revenue collections distributed according to tax 
sources are from the annual reports of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Percents 
of school revenues from state taxes shown in 
Section IJI were calculated from information 
reported directly from the states to the U. S. 
Office of Education ' or, in a few cases, to the 
NEA Research Division,? or were obtained by 
adjusting figures on total tax collections from 
the various taxes, as reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, on the basis of an exami 
nation of the provisions of state laws relating 
to the allocation of their proceeds. Estimates 
individual state tax 


Governments Division of the | 


of school revenue from 
sources, obtained in this manner, were sent to 
at least one state fiscal officer in each state for 
checking and approval. Figures on school reve 
nues from local taxes are those reported to the 
U. S. Office of Education or, in 
to the NEA Research Division. 


a few cases, 


*U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. State and Local School Finance Programs, 1949-50. Washington, D. C 
the Office, 1950. [322 p.] (Mimeo.) Data presented in this report were later summarized in: Morphet, Edgar L., and Lind- 
man, Erick L. Pudlic School Finance Programs of the Forty-Eight States. U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 


Circular No. 274. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1950, 110 p 


(Offset) 


2 By direct correspondence with school authorities in the state or from: National Education Association, Research Di- 
sion. School Finance Systems. Washington, D. C.: the Association. (A continually revised series of summaries of the sources 


and allotment of state school funds.) (Offset) 
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II. Total School Revenues in 1949-50 


Total revenue receipts of public elementary 
and secondary schools from all federal, state, 
and local sources passed the $5000 million 
mark for the first time in the school year 
1949-50. Data compiled for the present study 
indicate that this total was at least $5033 
million. This was an increase of about $700 
million over the amount of school revenues in 
1947-48. It was more than double the amount 
in 1939-40. Almost all (about 97 percent) of 
total school revenues for 1949-50 are estimated 
to have come from taxes. This is not an un- 
usually high proportion of school revenues to 
be derived from taxation. The relationship of 
school tax revenues to total revenues of the 
public schools is a fairly constant one. It has 
hovered between 95 and 97 percent for ap- 
proximately the past two decades. Table 1 
shows this relationship for each of the school 
years 1939-40, 1941-42, 1947-48, and 1949-50. 

In spite of the growth of school revenues 
shown in Table 1, it may be that the estimate 
of $5033 million for 1949-50 is lower than 
the amount which was actually available to 
the schools in that year, since the U. S. Office 


1 For basis of this estimate, see the Appendix, p. 138 
2 Tentative rounded estimate furnished in August 1951 


of Education has estimated that the sc} 
may have received as much as $5.5 bil! 
Thruout the present study the lower est 

of $5033 million has been used for total sc! 
revenue receipts since that is the largest + 
for which the component data could be 
tained at the time when these data 


compiled. 


School Revenues and Total Governmen: 
Revenues 


Total school revenues accounted f 
smaller percent of all federal, state, count 
and local revenues in 1949-50 than in 1939-4 
This is also true of school revenues obtai: 
from tax sources. In 1949-50, of the com! 
revenues of all governments, totaling $57,565 
million, total school revenues, as shown 
Table 1, accounted for 8.7 percent and sc! 
revenues from tax sources for 8.4 percent 
These percentages show a slight advance, how 
ever, from those for 1947-48. Compa: 
figures are not available for 1939-40 but 
1941-42 the corresponding percents were 
and 9.7 of all federal, state, county, and | 


in response to inquiry from NEA Research Division. | 


cussion of possible reasons for the difference between this amount and estimate of $5033 million shown in Table 1 


Appendix, p. 138. 


TABLE 1.—SCHOOL REVENUE IN 


RELATION TO REVENUE OF ALL 














GOVERNMENTS 
Item 1939-40 1941-42 1947-48 1949-50 
1 2 3 4 5 
All governmental revenue: 
Total revenue, all governments (in millions). .°..............-00000005 00 ce eeee $24,159 $57,224 $57,565 
Tax revenue, all governments (in millions) . ee eee) ee ee 23,027 54,495 54 , 62¢ 
Tax revenue of state and local governments only (in millions).......... 0 ...... 9,611 14,391 16,941 


Total school revenue (in millions)... ................0000ee- 
As a percent of all governmental revenue 

School tax revenue* (in millions). . . ma 
As a percent of all governmental revenue 
As a percent of all governmental tax revenue.............. 


As a percent of state and local governmental tax revenue.. 


As a percent of total school revenue 


peered + aie $2,261 $ 2,417 $ 4,312 $ 5,033 


pieaueis, teens 10.0% 7.5% 8.7! 
> eater $2,189 $ 2,340 $ 4,125 $ 4,880 
can Ge 9.7% 7.2% 8.4 
eerie 10.2 7.6 8.9 
a 24.3 28.7 28.8 
96.8% 96.8 95.6 97.0 





Sources: Figures on all governmental revenue are from: 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


ernmental Revenue in 1950. G-GFSO-No. 2. Washington, D. C.: the Bureau, August 1951. p. 7. (Offset) Figures on sc! 
revenue for 1939-40 and 1947-48 are from: U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. ‘‘Statistics of State 


Systems, 1947-48."" Biennial Survey of Education: 1946-48 


Washington, D. C.: 


Superintendent of Documents, Gove 


Printing Office, 1950. Chapter 2, Table 1. Figures for 1941-42 are from: U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security As 
“Statistics of State School Systems, 1943-44." Biennial Survey of Education: 1942-44. Washington, D. C.: Superinte 


of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1946. Chapter 2, 
tained in Tables A and B in the Appendix 


Table 1. Figures for 1949-50 are estimates based on data 


* Includes payments of federal aid for vocational education and school lunch programs. 
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ues. Table 1 also shows that school tax 


reven 
enues were 8.9 percent of total tax reve 
ues of all federal, state, and local governments 
1949-50 and 10.2 percent in 1941-42. 
[he reason for the decline in the percent of 


total revenues of all governments devoted to 
the support of schools lies in the enormous in 
crease in the tax revenues of the federal gov 
-rnment. State, county, and local governments 
located a larger share of their combined tax 
revenues for public-school financing in 1949-50 
than in 1941-42. When federal revenues are 
omitted from the calculation, the percent of 
the combined tax revenues of state, county, 
and local governments devoted to the support 
of schools increased between 1941-42 and 
1949-50 from 24.3 to 28.8 percent. 


School Revenue, National Income, and 
Prices 


While public-school revenues more than 
doubled between 1939-40 and 1949-50, the na- 
tional income almost trebled, rising from $81.3 
billion to an estimated $239.0 billion. As a 
result, the ratio of total school revenues to 
the national income dropped from 3.1 per- 
cent at the beginning of the decade to 2.1 per- 
cent at the end. Table 2 shows these relation- 
ships. 

Altho school revenue receipts increased from 
$2261 million in 1939-40 to $5033 million in 
1949-50, only a part of this increase was real 


in terms of the additional instructional and 
other services, plant, equipment and supplies, 
which the increased amount would buy. The 
Consumers’ Price Index, as computed by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, was 100.2 
for the year 1940 (base, 1935-1939 100.0) 
and 171.9 for the year 1950. On this basis the 
dollar of 1950 was worth only about 58 cents 
from the standpoint of its purchasing power, 
as compared with the 1940 dollar. In other 
receipts in 1949-50 
amounted to only $2934 million in terms of 
1940 dollars. Therefore, the real increase in 
school revenues between 1939-40 and 1949-50 
was $673 million. 


words school revenue 


Public-School Support from Federal 
Revenues 

The schools receive the least proportion of 
their financial support from that level of gov 
ernment which collects the greatest amount of 
taxes. Of total estimated school revenue re 
ceipts from all federal, state, and local sources 
in the school year 1949-50, only 2.6 percent, 
as shown in Table 3 came from the federal 
government. 


Predominance of Federal Tax Collections 

The federal government alone collects more 
in taxes than all the 48 states and the 150,000 
or more local government subdivisions com 
bined. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, 
revenues from federal tax sources amounted 


TABLE 2.—_INCREASES IN SCHOOL REVENUES, NATIONAL INCOME AND PRICES, 
1940 AND 1950 





Item 


National income (in billions). 


Total school revenue receipts (in millions): 


Amount in current dollars 
Amount in 1940 dollars 
Percent school revenue receipts were of national income 


Consumers’ Price Index: 
Index (base, 1935-1939 = 100.0) 


Purchasing value of dollar (in 1940 dollars) 





Sources: Figures on national income are from: U. 


Year 


1940* 1950' 


$238 ,963 


$ 2,261 $ 5,033 


2,261 2,934 

3.12%, 2.1% 

100.2 171.9 

peeks $1.00 $.583 


S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce, Office of Business Economics. National Income and Product of the United States, 1929-1950. A Supplement to the 
Survey of Current Business. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1951. p. 150 
Consumers’ Price Indexes are averages for the calendar years 1940 and 1950 as reported in: U. S. Départment of Labor, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. “Current Labor Statistics: Prices and Cost of Living.” Monthly Labor Review 73: 635; Novem 


ber 195] 


* School revenue receipts for the school year 1939-40; national income and Consumers’ Price Index for calendar year 1940 


© School revenue receipts for the school year 1949-50; 
year 1950. 


national income and Consumers’ Price Index for the calendar 
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TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED AMOUNT AND PERCENT OF TOTAL SCHOOL REVEN 
FROM FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND ALL OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 1939 


AND 1949-50 





Unit of government 


Federal Government 
All state and local governments 


All governments 


Sources: Figures for 1939-40 are from: U. S 
Systems, 1943-44.” 
ments, Government Printing Office, 1947. Chapter 2, 


and columns 2 and 4 in Table C in the Appendix 


Office of Education, ta 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1942-44. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent « 
Table VIII, p. 8. 


Amount of Percent of t 
school revenue school reven 
(in millions) 
1939-40 1949-50 1939-40 1949 
(est.) est 
2 3 4 « 
$ 40 $ 130 1.8% 
2,221 4,903 98.2 
$2,261 $5,033 100.0% 
Federal Security Agency. ‘Statistics of 


Figures for 1949-50 are from column |! 





to $37,684 million." The total tax revenue of 
all state and local governments was $16,941 
million. This means that the federal govern- 
ment collected $69 out of every $100 of reve- 


nue from all taxes collected in the United 
States. 
During the decade 1939-40 to 1949-50, 


while total revenue receipts of public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools more than doubled, 
federal internal revenue collections increased 
more than eightfold—from $4506 million to 
$36,312 million. Yet the amount of federal aid 
for education only a little more than trebled 
during the decade. 


The Federal Tax System 


Even tho the amount of federal aid for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools is small, it is 
important to consider the tax sources from 
which this aid is drawn. Over 98 percent of 
all federal revenues in the fiscal .vear 1950 
came from taxes * and federal taxes, as already 
stated, constituted more than two-thirds of the 
total tax burden of the nation in that vear. 
Ten years earlier in the fiscal year 1940 the 
federal government collected only 40 percent * 
of all federal, state, and local taxes. The grow- 
ing predominance of federal taxes in the total 
tax bill paid by the people of the United States 
has in the long run a tendency to limit the 





amounts and kinds of tax revenues wh 
available for financing the smaller u 
While up to the 
tendency has been overcome to a great ex! 
by the growth in the national incom: 
selection of tax sources and the extent of 1 
use by the federal government are still { 
in determining the character of state and 
tax systems from which the schools 
most of their support. 


government. present 


Table 4 shows the amounts and source: 
federal internal revenue collections in the { 
vears 1939-40 and 1949-50, and the re! 
contribution to federal tax revenues from « 
tax source. Almost all tax fields are 
sented—income, selective sales, inheritanc: 
gift, employment, and stamp taxes. Most 
the selective sales taxes are in the forn 
manufacturers’ excises, and the list of 
modities to which these taxes apply was « 
siderably extended during the years of W 
War II. The yield of these taxes has bee: 


creased since 1939-40 by more than 300 


cent. The federal government did not ent 


the retail sales tax field until World Wa 
and taxes in 1949-50 still apply to retail 
of only a few commodities such as furs, 
gage, jewelry, and toilet articles. Thus 
the use of a general retail sales tax as a so 
of federal revenue has been avoided. 


® This figure is net. adjusted to eliminate amounts refunded and certain other nonrevenue receipts, and differs fr 
amount of total federal internal revenue collections which. as reported in Table 4, were $38,957 million in the fiscal yea 


#U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Governmental Revenue in 1950. G-GF50—-No 


D. C.: the Bureau, August 1951. p. 7. (Offset) 


5U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Governmental Revenue in 1950. G-GF50-No 


D. C.: the Bureau, August 1951, p. 7. (Offset) 


* National Industrial Conference Board. Economic Almanac: 
computed on a somewhat different basis from that used by the U 


2. Was 
2. Wa 


1950. New York: the Board, 1950. p. 452. This perce 
S. Bureau of the Census for the fiscal years 194 


1950. The comparison made with the proportion of total taxes collected by the federal government in 1950 is, therefor 


proximate rather than exact. 
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rfance of income taxes In spite of the 
ty of revenues used by the federal gov 
nt, the percents shown in columns 4 and 
il how heavily the federal tax systen 

Already the main 


nce of the federal government in 1939-40 


ted with income taxes 


they produced almost half of all federal 
x revenues, income taxes had so increased 
19.50 that they accounted for more than 
fourths of federal revenues provided fron 
federal taxes. By comparison all other taxes 
declined in importance as producers of 
ral revenue during the last 10 years 
\fembers of Congress and officials in the ex 
tive branch of the government who ar 
fluential in framing federal tax policy have 
far resisted pressures to diminish the de 
ee of dependence of the federal government 
on income taxation. As a result we still have 
federal tax system in which the tax burdens 
nposed are roughly proportional to the tax 
ver’s ability to pay. Thus almost all fun 
ns of the federal government—all except a 
w which are financed by means of trust funds 


eated for the purpose—receive approximately 


three-fourths of the money for thei: support 


trom income taxes paid to the federal govern 


ment by individuals and corporations thru 


the nation, 


General Sales and Property Taxes Reserved 
for State and Local Governments 


There are two fields of taxation which the 
federal government has thus far refrained fron 
entering. These fields are (a) property tax 
Up to 


ation and (b) general sales taxation 


the present these forms of taxation have been 


reserved for the use of the state and local gov 


ernments. This abstinence of the federal gov 
ernment in the field of sales taxation has 

doubtedly offered encouragement to state and 
local governments to adopt this form of tax 


government has alway 


ation. The federal 
refrained from levying property taxes partly 
because of the difficulty of administering and 
enforcing a locally based tax on a nationwide 
scale. This difficulty might be overcome, how 
ever. More serious would be the danger, by 
such a federal invasion of the local tax field, 
of destroying a major part of the financial 
ability of local governments to support th 


own functions. 


TABLE 4.—FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS, 1939-40 AND 1949-50, 
AND ESTIMATED CONTRIBUTION TO FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS, BY SOURCE 





Tax source 


Amount 
in millions 


Estimated 
amount 
contributed 
Percent of total col to schools 
lections excluding thru 
employment taxes federal aid 


1949-50 


1939 40 1949-50 1939-40 1949-50 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
idual income tax $ 982 $17,153 21.8% 47.2 $61,499 
rporation income and prof tax 1,148 10,854 25.5 30.0 39 O88 
state and gift taxes 360 706 8.0 1.9 >. 475 
hol excise 6 2,219 13.8 6.1 7,948 
ha ) excise 609 1.328 13.5 37 4 821 
Manufacturers’ excises 447 1.836 9.9 5.1 6.645 
Retail excises 409 1.1 1,433 
Miscellaneous ® 336 1,807 7.5 4.9 6,38 
tal sa $4,506 $36 .312 100.0% 100.0 $130,294 
ployment taxes 834 ? 645 
: $5 304 $38 957 
Source: U. S. Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal Revenue. Annual Report of the Commissioner Internal R 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 1051 Washington, D. C Superintendent of Documents, Government I} ting Office 
51. p. 124-25. The total of column 6 is the estimated amount of federal aid to public elementary and s« lar} ( 
wn in Table 3. Other figures in column 6 were obtained by applying to this total the percentages contained in < 


* Includes capital stock tax and stamp taxes on bonds, stocks, and deeds of conveyance, and playing card 
» Social security, railroad, and other retirement taxes earmarked for trust funds 
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Contribution of Federal Taxes to the Support 
of Public Schools 

There is no way to determine the exact 
contribution made from any of the individual 
tax sources listed in Table 4 to federal educa- 
tional aid. The federal government earmarks 
no specific taxes or tax proceeds for the financ- 
ing of public education. This aid, as well as 
money expended by the federal government for 
most other purposes, is appropriated by the 
U. S. Congress frum general tax revenues in 
the federal treasury. Approximations of the 
amounts contributed from various tax sources 
as aid for elementary and secondary schools 
can be obtained only by assuming that specific 
federal taxes contribute to any and all appro- 
priations from the federal treasury, including 
those for federal aid to education, in the same 
proportion that they contribute to general 
revenues in the federal treasury as a whole. 
Estimates, in column 6 of Table 4, of amounts 
contributed by federal taxes to federal aid for 
public elementary and secondary schools are 
based on this assumption. 

As in the case of other federal expenditures, 
more than three-fourths of federal aid for 
public schools comes from individual and cor- 
porate income taxes. Alcohol taxes provide the 
next largest amount. Federal estate and gift 
taxes and the various excises make up the 
remainder. 

The estimated amount and percent of total 
school revenue received as federal aid by the 
public schools in each state is shown in Table 
A in the Appendix. This percent was highest 
in Georgia at 15.2 percent and lowest in each 


of the three states, California, New Jerse) 
New York, at 1.2 percent. 


Public-School Support from Stat: 
Revenues 


State governments are becoming of great 
and greater importance as providers of | 
elementary- and secondary-school revenues 
the school year 1939-40, 30.3 percent of 
revenue receipts of the public schools 
from state sources. This percent has 
steadily in each subsequent biennium unt 
1947-48 the states provided 38.9 percent of 
all public-school revenues. It is estimated ¢| 
in 1949-50, the percent of total school 
nues, including contributions to teache: 
tirement systems, which came from the st 
was 42.4.7 Table 5 shows the percent, act 
or estimated, of total public elementary 
secondary-school revenues derived from st 
sources in alternate years from 1939-40 ¢] 
1949-50. 

Table 6 shows the percent of total sch 
revenues provided from all state sources 
each of the states in 1939-40 and (as est 
mated) in 1949-50. According to this tab! 
state governments of only four states—F lo: 
Kentucky, Nebraska, and South Dakota—«c 
tributed a smaller percent of the revenues of 
their public-school systems at the end of 
1939-40 and 1949-50 decade than at the be 
ginning. The differences between 1939-40 an 
1949-50 were —0.3 percent in Florida,—5 
percent in Kentucky, —1.3 percent in Ni 
braska, and —3.4 percent in South Dakot 
In all other states the percent of total revenu: 


7 Reporting of data on state payments to teacher retirement systems was incomplete prior to 1942. It is probable 


some of these payments are included in the basic figures for 1939-40 and 1941-42. The earliest year for which the | 
Office of Education published separate figures on amounts of state teacher retirement contributions was 1943-44 


I 


Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. ‘‘Statistics of State School Systems, 1943-44.” Biennial Survey of Education : 
the United States: 1942-44. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1946. Chapté 


p. Il. 


TABLE 5.—PERCENT OF TOTAL SCHOOL REVENUE RECEIVED FROM STATE 
SOURCES, ALL STATES, ALTERNATE YEARS, 1939-40 to 1949-50 





Percent of school 





Percent of schoo 








Year revenue from Year revenue from 
state sources* state sources* 
1 2 1 2 
ee sis canes 30.3% ee : “ 34.7% 
Ee Ae ee ee 31.5 REE ae ae 38.9 
1943-44 re theese. &< i 33.0 a son acne be kao on 42.4 





Sources: Figures for 1939-40 thru 1947-48 are from: U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. ‘‘Statist 
State School Systems, 1947-48.”’ Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1946-1948. Washington, D. C.: Supe 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1950, Chapter 2, Table X, p. 16. Figure for 1949-SO is derived f 


Tables A and C in Appendix. 


® Based on totals including state teacher retirement contributions, as far as known. 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENT OF TOTAL SCHOOL 


REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM STATE 








SOURCES, 1939-40 AND 1949-50 
Year Year 
State State 
1939-40" 1949-50 1939-40" 1949-50 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
1 $4 .3% 71.8 Nebraska 3 
4 1 20.8 35.1 Nevada 
sas 44.2 60.6 New Hampshire 
2 46.3 52.2 New Jerse S 
" 91 1.8 New Mex g 8 83.8 
t 9.1 0 New York 33 4 
, € 85.9 9 North Ca " ¢ g 
1 71.2 50.9 North Dakota 1 ) 8 
g »¢ 9 S9 ()} 5 | 4 
15.9 +.0 Oklal ’ ; 41.8 
nois 10.0 1 Oreg 8.6 
liana 33.9 37 ennsylvania 0 34 
wa 1.5 17.¢ Rhode Island 10.5 15.3 
Kansa 12.4 18.3 South ¢ , 48 6.5 
Kentucky 40.4 34 S Dak 16 1 
I s a 52.8 70.3 I et 4.0 
Maine 15.8 d Texa H 48.4 
Maryland . 21.6 36.9 Utah 39 1 49 
Massachusetts 10.3 15.9 Vert 1 
Michigan. 42.1 55.9 Virginia 32.4 40.1 
Minnesota 36.0 46.5 Washing ¢ 6 ) 
Miss p 37.5 50.0 West \ g ¢ 0 
Missot 32.1 37.8 Wisconsi { 5 
Montana, 13.9 28.5 Wyoming 18.8 44 ¢ 
U.S. Average 30.3 i 
Sources: Figures for 1939-40 are from: U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency Statistical Summary of Ed 
on, 1939-40." Biennial Survey of Education: 1938-4 Vol. 2. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, G 
ment Printing Office, 1943. Chapter I, Table 22, p. 23-24. Figures for 1949-50 are from Table A in the Appendix 
* Figures for state contributions to teacher retirement systems are not available separately for 1 40 but amoun 
f such contributions are probably included in the totals for some states upon which the percents of t! 1 are based 
> Percents of this column are based on totals for 1949-50, exclusive of state contributions to teacher ement syste 





provided by the state increased, the greatest 
increase taking place in Oregon where the 
state provided less than 2 
revenues in 1939-40 and over 28 percent in 
1949-50. The increase in this percent between 
1939-40 and 1949-50 for all the states was 
from 30.3 to 41.2. The variation in the percent 
of school revenues contributed by the states in 
1949-50 was from a little over 5 percent in 
Nebraska to almost 90 percent in Delaware. 
The figures for 1949-50 in Table 6, unlike 
those of Table 5, are based on estimates which 
exclude state teacher retirement contributions.*® 
As a result, the state average shown in this 
table is slightly smaller than the percent for 
1949-50 in Table 5. The figures of Table 6 for 
the year 1939-40 are a distribution of the 
total for that year contained in Table 5 and, 
as such include amounts of 
teacher retirement contributions. 
a comparison made between school revenues of 
a state for the years 1939-40 and 1949-50, as 


percent of school 


undetermined 
Therefore, 


shown in Table 6, tends to minimize slightly 
any increase, and exaggerate somewhat any 
decrease that may have occurred in the share 
of total school revenues coming from the state. 


Central Administrative Expenses and 
State School Aid 


In each state a part of the school revenues 
received from state sources is spent for expenses 
of the state department of education or other 
central administrative office of the state school 
system.” The remainder of state school reve 
nues is distributed as aid for the financial sup- 
port of county and local school systems. In 
1949-50 aid to county and local school systems 
accounted for 98 percent of all school revenues 
provided by the states.'® It is probable that in 
general, in the individual states, central school 
administrative expenses are met from those 
sources which also provide state aid for school 
support, altho not necessarily from all of those 


sources, or in the same proportion, as state 





* These basic figures will be found in Table A in the Appendix 
* These amounts for the separate states and for all states combined will be found in Table D in the Append 
© Based on figures in Table D in the Appendix. 
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TABLE 7.—AMOUNT AND PERCENT OF TOTAL SCHOOL REVENUES PROVIDED 
BY COUNTIES AND LOCAL TAXING UNITS, ALTERNATE YEARS, 1939-40 To 
1949-50 

















Counties Local units Counties and local unit 






Percent Percent Percent 
Year Amount of total Amount of total Amount of tota 
(in thousands) revenue (in thousands) revenue (in thousands) rever 













2 





5 6 7 





1939-40 ‘ $151,097 6.7% $1,385,266 61.3% $1,536,363 68 
1941-42 150,223 6.2 1,472,058 60.9 1,622 ,281 67 
1943-44 146 ,243 5.6 1,563,010 60.0 1,709 253 65 
1945-46 185 ,097 6.0 1,771,312 57.9 1,956,409 63 
1947-48 229,761 5.3 2,285,141 53.0 2,514,902 5 
1949-50 : 280 ,256 $.7 2,489,075 50.5 2,769,331 56 








Sources: Figures for the years 1939-40 thru 1947-48 are from: U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security A 
“Statistics of State School Systems, 1947-48.” Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1946-48. Washington, D 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1950. Chapter 2, p. 16. Figures for 1949-50 are from Ta 
and B in the Appendix. 








school aid funds are derived therefrom. Central — than 5 percent nor more than 7 percent of to’ 
school administrative offices often are financed school revenue in any of the years for wh 
Bt by means of separate appropriations made by figures are recorded in Table 7. These fact 
‘ state legislatures from state general funds, but like those reported on state school revenues 
. these appropriations are drawn from the same _ reflect the tendency on the part of state ¢ 

‘ state revenue sources as other general fund ernments to assume a larger and larger sha 
appropriations for schools. No state specifically of the responsibility for the support of 


D earmarks for meeting state department of edu- schools. 

‘- cation expenses the proceeds of any state tax The Property Tax in Local School Support 
® which does not also contribute to the support Pt 

7) of the state school aid program or some phase The general property tax has maintained 

“ of that program. pre-eminent position among the sources of 


‘ county and local school revenue. There is : 
Public-School Support from County and close competitor. 


y Local Revenues Altho the figures in Table 8 are approxi: 
~ Even with the recent growth in the amount _ tions of the percents of school revenue provid [ 
and relative importance of state school reve- by county and local school property taxes 
2; nue, the greatest contribution to the support of | 1949-50, they are sufficiently accurate to rev 
- public schools still comes from school taxing the extreme dependence upon these taxes { 
units smaller than the state. Counties and local _ the support of local school systems. In 1949-5 
school units together provided an -estimated the schools in 37 states obtained more than ' 
56.2 percent of total school revenue receipts in percent of their local revenue from property 
1949-50. The local units alone provided ap- tax levies. In 29 states 95 percent or more ot 
proximately half of the total school revenue. local school revenue was received from pri 
Table 7 shows the trend of school revenue re- erty tax collections, and in 11 states propert 
ceipts from county and local sources since taxes constituted the sole source of this re 
1939-40. nue. Only in North Carolina, North Dakota 
While the amount of county and local school Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Virginia did less 
revenue increased steadily thruout the period than 85 percent of local school revenue con 
from 1939-40 to 1949-50, the percent which it from this source. Among these five states 
represented of total school revenue from all property taxes contributed the lowest propo 
sources declined from 68.0 to 56.2. Local tax- tion of local school revenues in Tenness 
ing units furnished the bulk of these funds in (70.3 percent). In all states combined, loca 
all years ; however, the proportion coming from school systems obtained an estimated 95.8 pe: 
local taxes decredsed from over 60 percent at cent of their revenue from local property tax: 
the beginning to about 50 percent at the end A wider variation occurs in the percent 
of the period. The counties provided not less county school revenue obtained by means 0! 
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TABLE 8.—-ESTIMATED PERCENT OF 
COUNTY SCHOOL REVENUE, LOCAL 
SCHOOL REVENUE AND COUNTY 
AND LOCAL SCHOOL REVENUE COM- 
BINED, PRODUCED BY COUNTY AND 
LOCAL SCHOOL PROPERTY TAXES, 
BY STATE, 1949-50 





Percent property taxes were of: 


County and 





State County Local local school 
school school revenue 
revenue revenue combined 

1 2 3 4 
\labama 100 .0* 0.0% 86.79% 
\r na 100.0 100.0 100.0 
kansas 0.0 100.0 95.9 
lifornia 100.0 96.6 96.6 
lorado 100.0 100.0 100.0 
necticut ® 96.8 96.8 
laware 8 100.0 100.0 
rida 86.6 99 8 93.4 
eorgia 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1 86.8 89.0 88.4 
nois « 100.0 100.0 
liana 0.0 98 6 98.6 
va 100.0 98.4 98 5 
Kansas 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ontucky “ 98.0 98.0 
uisiana 60.9 100.0 64.8 
Maine " 91.5 91.5 
Maryland 98.9 99.0 99.0 
Massachusetts " 97.9 97.9 
Michigan 0.0 92.9 92.5 
Minnesota 89.9 91.8 91.6 
Mississippi 89 2 98 4 95.7 
Missouri 0.0 85.0 79.6 
Montana 100.0 97.5 OR B 
Nebraska 100.0 99 5 99 5 
Nevada 100.0 87.2 04 3 
New Hampshire 8 99 2 99 2 
New Jersey 0.0 98.6 97.5 
New Mexico 96.9 100.0 97 
New York 0.0 94.3 9? 1 
North Carolina 66.6 77.4 70.0 
North Dakota 95.3 83.1 86.6 
Ohio ’ 0.0 97.0 97.4 
Oklahoma 21.3 76.2 58 2 
Oregon ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Pennsylvania " 91.0 91.0 
Rhode Island " 98.9 98.9 
South Carolina ey 88 2 86.6 
South Dakota 90.6 93.4 93.0 
Tennessee 79.1 70.3 76.9 
Texas 0.0 95.9 95.6 
Utah . 85.3 91.4 89 6 
\ ont a 98.5 98 5 
Virginia. . 100.0 81.2 91.4 
Washington ‘ 100.0 100.0 
West Virginia 100.0 b 100.0 
Wisconsin 100.0 oR 2 oR 3 
Wyoming 90.7 92.9 92.5 
All states aa 81 .9° 95 .8% 94.4 


‘ 
Source: The original estimates on county and local prop 
erty tax revenue for schools was obtained from: U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency. State and Local School 
Finance Programs 1949-50. Washington, D. C.: the Office 
1950. Unpaged. (Offset) 

*No school revenues obtained from county sources 

© No school revenues from local sources. 





property taxation. In 11 states where the 
county does not serve as a unit of school ad 
ministration, there was no revenue of any kind 
from county sources. In eight other states 
county levies are not authorized for schools 
The proportion of county school revenues 
raised by county school property taxes among 
the remaining 34 states was lowest at 21.3 per 
cent in Oklahoma and highest at 100 percent 
in 14 states. 

The estimated percent of all county and 
local school revenues obtained from county and 
local property taxes in 1949-50 was 94.4 
percent."? 

Local Nonproperty Tax Revenues 

Since World War II the trend toward the 
replacement or supplementation of property 
tax revenues with the proceeds of other types 
oft taxes has spread to the local governments 
This shift in local revenue sources has actually 
been in process over a long period in the form 


of increases in state and federal aid but of lat 
a number of the states have passed legislation 
authorizing the utilization by their govern 
mental subdivisions of taxes formerly reserved 
to the states themselves. In fact, more than 
half the states have granted additional taxing 
powers to local governments since 1946 
Sometimes this legislation has only a limited 
application to one or a few classifications of 
local taxing units, but a number of states have 
passed laws which are broader in scope. Even 
the laws of more general application fre 
quently specify the kinds and classes of local 
taxing units that may use the authority 
granted, the types of taxes that may be levied, 
and, sometimes, also the purposes for which 
the proceeds may be used. 

The need for legislation of this kind has 
been due in large part to the lack of elasticity 
of the property tax. Local property tax reve 
nues have risen steadily during the postwar 
years but their rise has not been commensurate 
with the rise in local government costs. In 
the words of a report recently issued by the 
U. S. Treasury Department, ‘State revenues 
have increased rapidly, particularly from sales 
and income taxes which are sensitive to changes 
in business conditions. Local governments, 
however, relying heavily upon the property tax, 


4 An extended discussion of several topics on the property. tax, including improving the property tax, property tax ex 
emptions, property tax assessments, and the property tax potential, is carried in the original study: National Education Ass 


ciation, Committee on Tax Education and School Finance 
the Association, 1952. p. 134-214 


Tax Revenues of Public Schools, 1949-50. Washington, D. ¢ 


18 Tax Policy. ‘Local Tax Legislation.” Tax Policy 19: 6-8; February-March 1952. 
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have not benefited proportionately from the 
high level of economic activity.” '* 

Another aspect of this situation has been the 
difficulty, especially in the cities, as a result of 
the population movement toward the suburbs, 
of raising sufficient funds to meet the demands 
for expanding services at ever increasing costs 
on a constantly diminishing property tax base. 
The cities, therefore, in spite of prosperity, 
have been suffering in recent years from a 
chronic shortage of funds. By providing new 
taxing powers for local governments the states 
have sought to ease, if not solve, local revenue 
problems. 


Thus the question of nonproperty tax r¢ 
nues for the public schools is bound up wit 
the problem of providing similar funds for ¢! 
financing of local government services in ge; 
eral. 

Altho there is evidently a trend away f1 
the property tax which is affecting gover: 
ment revenue at all levels, local governmen: 
as a whole have not yet progressed very 
along this road. In 1942 over 90 percent of 
local tax revenue came from property taxes 
In 1947 this percent had dropped only slight 
to 89.9. There was a further decline in ¢! 
percent in each of the three following years 
yet in 1950 the property tax still produc: 


%3U. S. Treasury Department, Tax Advisory Staff to the Secretary. Federal-State-Local Tax Coordination. Washing 


D. C.: the Department, 1952. p. 2. 


%U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Governmental Revenue in 1950. G-GFSO-No. 2. Washing 


D. C.: the Bureau, 1951. p. 8. 


TABLE 9.—SOURCES OF REVENUE FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1949-50 





Item 








Federal school revenues: 


Individual and corporation income and profits taxes........ 


CO 


Total federal school revenues.................... 


State school revenues, according to use: 


State aid 


From appropriations from general funds derived from taxation.................. 


SCG S 5 kn Uebel ed cehs vise decocawden 


Total state aid from tax sources....... 


From nontax revenues. ............ ; ‘vere 


Total state aid to counties and localities........ 


For state administrative expense and other purposes 


Total state school revenues*...... Roc hit 


County and local school revenues: 


Counties 


EE ee ee 


From sources other than property taxes... 


Total county revenues.......... 


Local school revenues 


cg I ee eee eee Pee 


From sources other than property taxes............... 


Total local school revenues. .................-. 


Total county and local school revenues.......... 


pe Se eee Pee ee ee ree 


eee ee ee $4 930,827,055 


Percent distribution 


Amount based on tota! 
school revenues 
2 3 


$100 , 586 ,676 
29,706 ,946 


$130,293 ,622 2.6% 





$1,566, 104,656 
399 417,725 


1,965 ,522 ,381 
31,857,286 


1,997 ,379 ,667 
33 ,822 ,350 


$2,031,202 ,017 41.2% 


$229 529,650 
50,726,333 


$280,255 ,983 


$2 384,534,265 
104,541,168 


2,489 ,075 ,433 
2,769 331,416 


56.2% 


100.0% 








Sources: Tables A-E in the Appendix and Tables 4 and 8 in the text. 
* Excluding $101,883,371 paid by states to teacher retirement funds. 
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88.2 percent of all local revenues from tax 
Even so, this percent is lower than 


ces. 
95.8 percent of local revenues received by 
schools from property taxes as shown in 


le 8.°° 


School Revenues—Federal, State, and 
Local 


Revenues for school purposes from all levels 


f government have been discussed in this 

tion. Table 9 brings together the amounts 
f that revenue for the school year 1949-50. 
While virtually all, an estimated 97 percent, 
total school revenues came from taxes, all 
nonev for federal aid was treated as tax reve 
nue. There was no attempt to distinguish be 


tween tax and nontax revenues at the local 


4% For additional information on 


local nonproperty taxes 

New York, and for other local governments consult 

Tax Education and School Finance. Tax Revenues Publi 
134 


the 


level. For all practical purposes then, total 
federal and local revenues can be considered 
as having come from tax sources. 

9 


Table 


; pore) on 
makes some distinction between tax and non 


At the state level of government, 


tax sources of school revenues that were used 
for to ‘This 
classification showed that only about $32 mil 


state aid local school systems. 


) 


lion of the $1997 million (less than 2 percent ) 
of state aid for schools could be credited to 
nontax revenues; chiefly, the income from 
permanent school funds. It will be the pu: 
pose of Section III to analyze in detail the 
proportion that various state taxes yielded for 
state aid—$399 million in earmarked taxes 


and $1566 million from general fund appro 


priations. 


for schools with special reference to Pennsylvania and |} 
original study: National Education Association, Con r 
Schools, 1949-50. Washington, D. ¢ the Association, 1 
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III. School Revenue Receipts from State Taxation’ 


State school revenue receipts consist mainly 
of (a) the income from permanent school 
funds, (b) receipts from the sale and leasing 
of school lands, and (c) receipts from “‘appro- 
priation and taxation” as classified by the 
U.S. Office of Education. Of the three clavsi- 
fications it is estimated that revenues from state 
taxes constituted about 98 percent of total 
state school revenue in 1949-50. Table 10 
shows that only nine states obtained as much 
as 5 percent of their state aid apportionment 
from nontax sources. All of these states are 
Western states in which the income from 
permanent school funds provided substantial 
sums of nontax revenue. 

As Table 10 indicates, the proportion of 
total state school aid which came from taxes 
varied among the states from 28.6 percent ° 
in Nebraska to 99 percent or more in 26 states. 
‘The major interest of this chapter is the 
origin of the money from tax sources which 
constituted 98.4 percent of all state aid 
(column + of Table 10). 


Tax Proceeds for Schools 


There are two methods by which state 
legislatures make tax proceeds available for 
aid to public schools. One is by the statutory 
earmarking of all or part of the proceeds of 
a specific tax or taxes for this purpose; the 
other is by appropriating money to the schools 
from nonearmarked revenues in state general 
funds. Money provided by the former method 
consists entirely of tax revenues. Money appro- 
priated from state general funds may include 
relatively small amounts of nontax revenue. 
For practical reasons, however, general fund 
appropriations are regarded in these pages as 
derived entirely from nonearmarked state 
taxation.® 


Earmarked Taxes 


In 1949-50 earmarked taxes provided 
percent of total state aid for schools. \\ 
18 states may be classed as earmarking « 
tax revenues for schools, this source of 
provided the major part of state aid in 
nine states (see ‘Table 10). 

The number of states which actually 
mark any part of their tax revenues fo 
support of public schools has declined i: 
last decade, from 28 in 1939-40* to 
1949-50. While the data on revenues 
these taxes for the earlier year are incom) 
it appears that about a fourth of total 
school aid was obtained by this means at 
beginning of the decade. This proportio: 
be compared with a fifth of total state s 
revenues from earmarked sources in 1949 

In earmarking taxes for public-school 
port the states draw heavily on sales tay 
both general and selective. Table 11 indi: 
that selective sales and gross receipt 
levied by six states supplied a greater any 
of revenue earmarked for schools thar 
other type of tax—22.5 percent. Seve 
taxes, levied by only three states, prod 
22.2 percent of earmarked tax revenue 
come taxes, levied by six states, and g« 
sales taxes, levied by five states, provided 
percent each. General and selective sales t 
combined, were the source of over 44 pe: 
of all state tax revenue earmarked fo: 
schools in 1949-50. 


School Revenues from Taxes in State Genera! 


Funds 


Thirty states provided the entire amount 
the state tax revenues required for the supp 
of their public schools in 1949-50 by appr 


priations from general state revenues. In 


1 The figures reported in this section are taken from Tables A thru E and the individual state tables in the Ap 


2 Nebraska school authorities would probably classify their state as one in which 100 percent of state school aid 1 





comes from appropriation and taxation since a Supreme Court decision (State v. Central Nebraska Public Power and 
tion District, 143 Neb. 153; 8 N.W. (2d) 841, April 2, 1943) held that the permanent school fund was not a state 
but belonged to the schools before Nebraska became a state. It is argued, therefore, that permanent school fund in 
not state aid. 


8 The proportion of total general fund revenues derived from nontax sources varies from state to state and, wit! 
same state, from year to year. No attempt was made to obtain data on general fund revenues from nontax sources, but ' 
data were received, nevertheless, for some states and for some of these states they were listed and _ totaled 
the states for which this was done, nontax revenues in general funds appeared to be insignificantly small in amount 
derived from a very large number of sources) and therefore not worthy of a special state-by-state study. Profits of state | 
stores, however, are known to be a substantial nontax source of general fund revenue in some states. 


* Based on data for 1939-40 and 1941-42 contained in: National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘State S 
Finance Systems.”’ Research Bulletim 20: 180; November 1942. 
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to earmarked taxes, 15 states made appro As in the case of taxes earmarked 


ms from their general funds.® Alto schools, sales taxes led all other forms of tax 
general fund appropriations accounted in providing school revenues thru appr 
nost d3U percent of state school aid trom tions in 1949 50 trom state general tf 
venues (see Table 12). General sales taxes were the greatest si 
Alabama, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts. Mic} n, M iri, Montana, Nebraska, New Ha 


Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming 


TABLE 10.—PERCENT OF ALL STATE SCHOOL AID DERIVED FROM EAR 
MARKED TAXES, GENERAL FUND APPROPRIATIONS, AND NONTAX REVE 
NUES, BY STATE, 1949-50 








Ear General All Permanent funds 
States marked fund tax and other 
taxes appropriations sources nontax sources 
1 2 3 4 5 
abama 61 34 0.5 0.5 
la 96.0 96.0 +.0 
K 5aS OY § 99 5 0 
fornia 09 0 00 0 1.0 
ido 91.1 91.1 8.9 
ecticut 99 3 99 3 
iware 90 ? 90 ? OR 
la . 09 4 99 4 0.6 
gia 100.0 100.0 
aho 77.6 77.6 4 
is 100.0 100.0 
ina 99 1 99 | 0 
i 99 3 99 3 ( 
Cangas 96.5 1.9 OR 4 { 
centucky 100.0 100.0 
isilana 73.5 26.5 100.0 
Maine 98 6 98.6 1.4 
Maryland 100.0 100.0 
Massachusetts 80.1 19.2 99 3 0 
Michigan $4.2 55.8 100.0 
Minnesota 92 7 9) 7 ; 
Mississippi 100.0 100.0 
Missouri 6.3 93.2 99 5 
Montana 13.9 59.7 $6 6.4 
Nebraska 9 6 19.0 28.6 ; 
Nevada 95.7 95.7 1.3 
New Hampshire 19 8 R02 100.0 
New Jersey " 98.2 98.2 1.8 
New Mexico 6.5 76.5 ; 
New York 99.9 99 9 ( 
North Carolina 100.0 100.0 
rth Dakota 8) 6 82.6 17.4 
yh 100.0 100 0 
/klahoma 95.6 95.6 1.4 
regon 98.9 98.9 1 
ennsylvania 99.9 99 9 0 
<hode Island 99 6 99 6 0.4 
South Carolina “ 100.0 100.0 
South Dakota 63.7 63.7 16.3 
nessee ” 100.0 100.0 t 
eXas i3.9 17.8 97.7 ; 
95.9 o 95.9 11 
iont 98 6 98.6 1.4 
ginia 8 06.1 98.9 1.1 
Washington 10.9 87.0 97.9 * 
West Virginia 1.9 98.1 100.0 f 
Wisconsin 4 98.6 98.6 1.4 
Wyoming 34.1 16.9 51.0 19.0 
ige 0.0 78.4 98 4 1.¢ 
" Statutes in these states earmark certain tax pr c for schools but th money erged w i ¢ 
! Decomes part of state school appropriations 
® Included with figure in column 
© Less than 0.1 percent 
“Included with figure ix column : 
* Income is used for teacher inst tutes 
* Interest on permanent school fund omitted here because it was added to the principal of that fund it é 


neet statutory requirement for maintenance of fund of $1,000,000 
. 1 
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source of this revenue providing almost a third 
of the total. General and special sales, use, 
and gross receipts taxes together contributed 
60.0 percent of the total amount of state school 
appropriations in the states as a whole. In- 
come taxes ranked next with 23.8 percent. 
Miscellaneous license and privilege taxes pro- 
duced 9.2 percent of the total. 


School Revenues from Individual Tax 
Sources 


Tables 11 and 12 present, and this report 
thus far has discussed, amounts and percents 


of state tax revenues for the public schools jp 


all of the states combined, according to seve; 
broad groups of taxes as classified by the . s 
Bureau of the Census. Not all the states, hoy 
ever, use taxes included in all of these groups 
Furthermore, the individual state tables jp +! 
Appendix show that within the general 
or types of taxes shown in Tables 11 and 
are some individual taxes which are of cons 
able importance in state revenue systems 


worthy of separate consideration as sources 0} 


school revenue within the individual stare, 


For instance, under the head of selective sale. 


®See the Appendix for a discussion of the method used in determining the amount contributed to school appro; 


from any particular tax, p. 138. 


TABLE 11—STATE TAX REVENUES EARMARKED FOR AID TO PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, BY VARIOUS TYPES OF TAXES, 1949-50 





Type of tax 


General sales and use. 

Selective sales and gross receipts 
License and privilege. 
Income.... ome s 

General property 

Inheritance and estate 
Severance. 
Poll and other 


Total 


Total as percent of state school aid from all state tax sources. . 





Source: Individual state tables in the Appendix. 


Number Percent 
of states Amount of total 
earmarking (in thousands) earmarked 
revenues revenues 
2 3 4 
5 $86,168 21.6 
6* 89 931 a2 ..5 
6 2,355 0.6 
6 86,358 21.6 
6 34,492 8.7 
1 8,934 2.2 
3» 88 ,547> 22.2 
5 2,632°¢ 0.6 

$399 417 100.0 
20.3% 





* Louisiana also earmarked selective sales and gross receipts taxes for schools, included with severance taxes in this tabi: 
> Excludes Minnesota tax on mining of iron ore because proceeds are added to principal of permanent school fund ar 


are therefore not a part of current school income. 


© Includes $222,000 from special property tax on motor carriers in Kansas. 





TABLE 12.—STATE TAX REVENUES BASIC TO GENERAL FUND APPROPRIA- 


TIONS FOR SCHOOLS, BY VARIOUS TYPES OF TAXES, 1949-50 











Amount Percent of 
Number contributed total schoo! 
Type of tax of to school appropriation 
states support from state 
(in thousands) general funds 
1 2 3 7" 
at is kw eT a eID 22 $509 , 702 32.5% 
Os idem baa she be ahaa eee Nee 48 430 ,808 27.5 
I I oo US, od ep ennegw Sy RU brie des kane ekewe aula 35 143 ,540 9.2 
I a I a on eg 30 373 ,827 23.8 
Property... .. ee biteadeiek Avec addekedaeseb ener s 30 30,392 2.0 
EE OOO OEE EEO TY OE ET 42 51,403 3.3 
EE eet ote ee ee OP Ere eee 10 17,259 1.1 
Poll and other. . 13 9,173 0.6 
ee ee ee ee Se ae $1,566,104 100.0% 
79.7% 


Total as percent of state school aid from all state tax sources. . . 





Source: Figures are derived from those contained in individual state tables and Table E in the Appendix. 
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od gross receipts taxes are included taxes on 
arious objects as sales of motor fuel, sales 
varettes and other tobacco products, gross 
ims collected by insurance companies, 
; of alcoholic beverages, and gross receipts 
lic utilities, all of which are important 
lucers of state revenues. A further analysis, 
efore, of the use made of both the broad 
the the 


ns follows. 


ps and individual taxes within 


General Sales, Gross Receipts, and Gross 
Income Taxes 


[he term “general sales taxes’’ is used com 

nly and somewhat loosely to refer to all the 
taxes within a group of taxes that includes 

eral sales, gross receipts, and gross income 
taxes. As a matter of convenience, this practice 
; also followed in the pages of this report ex 
it in places where a more specific designation 
required. Actually, the taxes of this group 
fer rather widely from state to state both in 


“} 


form and in the breadth of their application. 
he Census Bureau labels the sales tax group 


sa whole as “‘sales and gross receipts taxes” 
d defines the group as consisting of “taxes 


including licenses at more than nominal 
ites) based upon the volume or value of 


transfers of goods or services, upon receipts 
therefrom, or upon gross income; and related 
taxes based upon use, storage, production, im- 
This 


lefinition embraces all taxes, both general and 


rtation, or consumption of goods.” ? 


pecial, within the sales tax group. General 
sales and use, general gross receipts, and gen- 
ral gross income taxes, the Census Bureau 





further defines as “‘sales or gross receipts taxes 
which are applicable with only specified ex- 
mptions to all types of goods and services, ot 
ill gross income, whether at a single rate or at 
classified rates.” 
taxes and are levied on the same base as the 
sales tax. Their to 
woidance of sales tax payments by the prac- 
tice of out-of-state purchasing. 

A recent study made at the direction of the 
California legislature * sets up four classifica- 
tions within the general sales tax group, based 
n breadth of application, as follows: 


Use taxes supplement sales 


is discourage 


purpose 


U. § 


ston, D. C.: the Bureau, November 1950. p. 28, 


_* Miller, Donald C. ‘State Sales, Use, and Gross Receipts 


nd Local Taxation. Part III. State and Local Taxes in Calif 


1951 Session, April 1951. Chapter 2, p. 11. 


ature 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. So 


1. Retail sales taxes. Taxes on sales of tangible 
personal property at retail. In some states the tax 
vase also includes the sale of services such as 
amusements and public utility services. By apply 
ing only at the retail level these taxes, to that ex 


tent, avoid multiple taxation. 


General sales taxes. In addition to retail sales 


and services these taxes may apply to manufac 
turing and wholesaling activities. This classifi 

tion includes “multiple-turnover”  o1 multiple 
stage” taxes applying to the same commodity at 


different levels of activity. 


3. Gross receipts taxes. This broader classifica 


tion includes taxes on personal and professiona 
services in addition to wholesale and retail sales 
Taxes often apply at classified rates. 


his is the broadest clas- 


sification of all. In addition to proceeds of 


4. Gross income taxes. 


sales 
listed in the three above categories, the tax base 
here includes income from wages, salaries, rent 
interest, dividends, and other nonbusiness income 


The above classification, while not the only 
one that is valid, presents clearly the distin 
tion between the various types of taxes within 
the general sales tax group. The outstanding 


all 


taxes is that “‘all are based upon some concept 


common characteristic of classes of sales 
of gross rather than net income.” General sales 
tax laws do not allow deductions for business 
expenses and losses such as those provided for 
in net income taxation. Numerous exemptions 
allowed in many state sales tax laws, however, 
restrict the scope and productivity of the tax 
and at the same time modify the distribution of 
the tax burden. 

‘Twenty-eight states levied one or more of 
the above types of general sales taxes in 1950. 
Sales tax laws in 21 of these states applied to 


All of the 


states, except Illinois and Missouri, supple 


retail sales only. retail sales tax 
ment their sales taxes with use taxes. Two 
other states, Washington and West Virginia, 
also levy retail sales taxes plus a second tax 
that applies to income from occupations. West 
Virginia does not levy a use tax. The West 
Virginia occupational tax law is broader in 
scope than that of Washington in that it applies 
to income from business and property as well 
as from the sale of goods and services. Miller 
classifies only Indiana (also without a use tax) 
and West Virginia as states levying sales taxes 
belonging to the broadest of the four categories 


urces of State Tax Revenue in 1 GSI N \ 
Taxes.”’ Report of the Senate Interim Committee 
rnia { Comparative Analysis. Sacramento: Calif a Leg 
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—that is, gross income taxes.° The Washing- 
ton occupational tax is classified as a gross 
receipts tax similar to those of Mississippi and 
New Mexico.'® All the states with gross re- 
ceipts taxes levy use taxes also. Two states, 
Arizona and North Carolina, levy “general 
sales taxes” that apply to sales at the manufac- 
turing as well as the retail level. Arizona does 
not levy a use tax but North Carolina does. 
Schools receive some revenue from general 
sales taxes either thru statutory earmarking of 
proceeds or thru general fund appropriations 
in 26 of the 28 states. The two exceptional 
states are Louisiana '! and Utah '* where sales 
tax revenues are used almost exclusively for 
welfare purposes. 


TABLE 13.—ESTIMATED PERCENT OF 
TOTAL GENERAL FUND APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR SCHOOLS PROVIDED 
BY GENERAL SALES TAXES, 1949-50 





State Percent 
1 2 

Arizona... . 29.5% 
Arkansas... 46.6 
California. ... 62.3 
Colorado...... Pe 
Connecticut. . 35.3 
ie ci a'en'eis-s 24.8 
Illinois. .... . : 61.8 
Ss anaes 61.5 
ied bd 0:50 os 51.4 
Maryland...... 40.6 
Michigan... . 74.4 
Mississippi... .. 42.0 
Missouri....... 58.5 
North Carolina... . 32.0 
as rhb Se teeae 59.5 
Oklahoma........ 2.4 
Rhode Island. .... 16.3 
South Dakota... 60.7 
Tennessee... .. 43.6 
Washington... 79.1 
West Virginia. . . 84.1 
Mae ni aR eVGA wa es see danbcs wis M 77.2 
Total for 22 states as a percent of U. S. total. .... 32.5% 





Sources: Based upon individual state tables and Table E 


in the Appendix. 





Earmarked General Sales Taxes 

Five states earmarked general sales tax pro- 
ceeds for schools in 1949-50. This is only one 
less than the number of states which set aside 
some part of sales tax revenue for school pur- 
poses a decade earlier in 1939-40. There was a 
greater decline, however, during the decade in 
the practice of earmarking sales tax revenues 


* Jbid., p. 17-18 and 22. 
10 Jbid., p. 11. 


1 Louisiana Office of the Governor, Division of Administration, Financial Report, Fiscal Year Ended June 


Baton Rouge: the Division, 1950. p. 35. (Offset) 


12 Utah State Tax Commission. Tenth Biennial Report for the Years 1940-50. Salt Lake City: the Commission, 195 
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for schools than this comparison ind 
since, in 1939, six states engaged in th 

tice and by 1942 the number had risen ¢. 
Three states—Alabama, Kansas, and \ey 
Mexico—belonged to this group of state 

out the entire decade. ‘Vhree states joined ; 
group—Louisiana and North Dakota in |94) 
and Michigan in 1946—but sales taxes . 
marked for schools were diverted duri: 
decade to state general funds by Arkan, 
Illinois, and Washington, and for public w, 
fare purposes by Louisiana. 

Every state which earmarked state , 
sales tax proceeds for school purposes in |\4 
50, except Alabama, obtained more tha: 
of its total earmarked revenues for scly 
from that source. Even in Alabama rece; 
from the sales tax were just under half o; 
total earmarked tax revenues for scho 
Nevertheless, the sales tax provided on! 
little more than a fifth of all state taxes ; 
marked for schools in all of the states. 


































group 


source 


General Sales Taxes as a Source of Genera! 
Fund Appropriations 

As a source of school revenues appropriate 
by state legislatures from state general fu 
general sales taxes make the greatest cont 
bution to the support of public elementary 
secondary schools. Almost a third ot 
school revenue from taxes i 


ompl 
there 
state | 
ind g 
the m 
in state ven 
funds is estimated to have come from gen 
sales taxes in 1949-50. 

Table 13 shows the amount and percent « 
legislative appropriations for schools from st. 
general funds estimated to have come from ' 
general sales tax in 1949-50 in each of the - 
states which pay some part of their sales | 
proceeds into their state general funds. | 
percent varies from only 2.4 in Oklahon 
where sales tax proceeds are earmarked ti 
for public welfare purposes before any part 
them is paid into the state general fund 
84.1 percent in West Virginia. Figures t 
West Virginia contained in Table 13 includ 
receipts from both the consumers sales tax 2! 
the occupational gross income tax. ‘The We 
Virginia consumers sales tax is earmarked 
statute for school purposes but in practice 
proceeds are accounted for as a tax reven 
of the general fund. 


these 
isa li 
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sippi ¢ 
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Selective Sales and Gross Receipts 
Taxes 


} 
rding 


\ the 


S. Bureau of the Census, taxes in this group 


to the definition quoted from 


same as those in the general sales tax 
except with respect to the tax base to 

vl they apply. The Census Bureau spe 
defines “selective sales and gross re 

taxes” as “‘sales and gross receipts taxes 

vhich are applicable only to particular com 
ties or services, Or gross receipts of pat 
businesses.’’ By this limitation the defi 
all 


broadly based as gross income taxes. 


1utomatically excludes taxes which 


ective sales and gross receipts taxes, as a 


c. 
rank first among all state taxes as a 

» of earmarked school revenues. Taxes of 

s group cannot be regarded as only one tax 
wever, even to the same extent as the various 


sses of general sales taxes. Whereas tax bases 
which the various classes of general sales 
xes apply tend to be overlapping, those of 
taxes 


different kinds of selective sales are 


only mutually exclusive but are apt to be 
mpletely unrelated. Whereas in each state 


1 
he 


re is usually only one general sales tax, any 
tate may levy a multitude of selective sales 
id gross receipts taxes. As a matter of fact 
he man on the street seldom thinks of one of 
these taxes as a selective sales tax but rather 


? 


s a liquor tax, a cigarette tax, a gasoline tax, 

a railroad, telephone or telegraph tax, or a 
tax on insurance premiums. For this reason, 
he discussion in the following paragraphs re 
tes to individual types of taxes of major im 


rtance within the group. 
Alcoholic Beverage Taxes 
All states levy taxes on sales of alcoholic 
everages in some form. Two states—Missis 
sippi and Oklahoma—are “dry,” except with 
espect to the consumption of light wine and 


eer, and therefore restrict the application of 
their taxes to sales of these two beverages. In 
tact, the Oklahoma tax applies only to beer 


an alcoholic content of less than 3.2 pet 
ent. Fifteen other states '* which operate state 


liquor monopoly systems controlling sales of 


wines and distilled liquors also tax beer only 
} 


1 ° 1 
while Ohio, with a monopoly system aftecting 


ear ta , ; : 
only distilled liquor, taxes only sales of beet 
ind wines.'* The other 30 states depend upon 
the license system of alcoholic beverage con 


alc ohol 


of all ot 


} 2 1 ] ] 
beverages including beer, wine, and < 


trol and tax sales types 


i 


i 
i 


liquors. 


ot 


The whole development of state taxation 


ilcoholic beverages, in its modern form, ha 


taken place since the repeal of the Eighteent! 
\mendment to the Constitution of the United 
By 
taxes on one or more such beverages. 

Alcoholic 
While 


only two states 


States. 1937 all states were levying sales 


beverage taxes earmarked fo 


all 


-Texas and Utah 


schools states levied these taxes, 


] 
€armarked 
1949.50 


{ } 


i or total 


any part of such taxes for schools in 


Ji um 


The percent in Texas was only 
state tax proceeds earmarked for schools, and 
in Utah it was only 3.3 percent. For the nation 
as a whole only 1.6 percent of total state taxe 
tor secondary 

] 


school purposes came from sales taxes on al 


earmarked elementary- and 
coholic bey erages. 

Ali oholic beverage taxes as a source of gen 
appropriations—While 
states earmarked alcoholic beverage taxes for 


eral fund only two 
school purposes in 1949-50, schools in all but 
a few states derived at least some support trom 
taxes of this type paid into state general fund 
and appropriated to the schools. Only in six 
states did the schools receive no appreciable 
benefit from these taxes thru state general fund 
appropriations in 1949-50. These six states in 
clude the four states Minnesota, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, and Utah where the schools 
derive entire, or almost entire (as in Utah) 
earmarked 


Kansas "' 


from state sources from 


15 


support 
revenues ; and two other states, 
and Washington,’” where beer and wine taxes 
are allocated for other than 
purposes. Kansas provides for payment of the 
proceeds of its malt beverage tax in excess of 
of administration 
retail sales tax fund from which the 


general fund 


expenses and enforcement 


into the 





’ Alabama, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Montana, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Ver 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyon 

* Miller, Donald C., and Gillen, E. Frederic. “State Taxe n Selected Commodities and Services.”’ Report of th nate 
terim Committee on State and Local Taxation. Part III. State and Local T. in California: A Comparative Ar st 

ento: California Legislature, 1951 Session, April 1951. Chapter 10, p. 348 

“The general fund appropriation in Utah for distribution to local school systems was only $5000 

* Kansas State Commission on Revenue and Taxation. Sixth Biennial Report, 1949-50. Topeka: the Cor De 

er 1, 1950. p. 21. 

"Washington State Tax Commission. Thirteenth Biennial Report for the Period Ending September 30 Olympia 


mmission, 1950. Table 1, p. 18. 
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schools receive large amounts of earmarked 
revenue. Utah schools also receive earmarked 
wine and beer tax revenues. 

As shown in Table 14, alcoholic beverage 
tax proceeds, in the share represented by gen- 
eral fund appropriations for schools in 1949- 
50, varied among the 42 states from 25.1 
percent in Florida to 3.1 percent in California. 
In all the states combined, taxes on sales of 
alcoholic beverages produced 8.2 percent of 


had increased to 25. By 1949-50 it had r: 
40.1° All of the 40 states apply the ¢ 
cigarette sales. Thirteen of these states 
sales of one or more other tobacco pr: 
also. 

Tobacco taxes earmarked for schools—.A)+) 
the number of states levying tobacco taye: 
has grown, the policy of earmarking these taxe. 
for school revenue declined from six in 1939 


40 to two in 1949-50. These two states 4; 























total general fund appropriations for schools. Alabama and Texas. In 1949-50 this tay Vermo 
ry. oe . ° ® Massat 
Ihere are several factors affecting the varia- yielded 11.9 percent of all earmarked taye Nevad: 
tion in these percents that should be men-_ for schools in Alabama and 10.0 percent Now. J 
tioned. In some states the percent of total Texas. 
general fund appropriations received by the Tobacco taxes as a source of general fun 
schools from alcoholic beverage taxes may be appropriations—Like alcoholic beverage taxes me 
low because of a diversity of other state taxes it is as a part of school appropriations fro) 
in the general fund, or because the rates of state general funds that state tobacco tay tribu 
alcoholic beverage taxes themselves are low, made their greatest contribution to state a ucts 
or because sale of the beverage is low. Further- for schools in 1949-50. As compared wit! perce 
more, the data in Table 14 do not reflect $17.5 million in earmarked taxes, toba states 
amounts realized in state liquor store profits taxes contributed over $104 million of total ngure 
by the 16 liquor monopoly states since these general fund appropriations for schools in a! oy 
sums are not tax revenues. of the states combined. Schools benefited fron Appe 
Seb r the presence of tobacco taxes in state gene: sail 
ae oo funds, at least to some extent, in 34 states 
As in the case of taxes on alcoholic bever- The percents of total school appropriation: u 
ages, state taxation of sales of cigarettes and obtained from this source varied considera)! . 
other tobacco products is a relatively recent —from 27.5 percent in New Hampshire t of. 
development. In 1932 only 14 states were levy- 2.8 percent in Washington. For all states con pares 
ing such taxes.‘* Growth in the number of _ bined, 6.5 percent of general fund approp: All « 
tobacco taxing states since that time has been _ tions to schools could be credited to tobacco tay , . 
rapid, mainly because of their relatively good revenue. Table 15 gives the percent of tots ys 
yield and stability. By 1939-40 this number general fund appropriations for schools co: scat 
ientieeinalii grams 
18 Jacoby, Neil H. “Status of State Cigarette and Tobacco Taxes, as of January 1, 1933.” Federal and State Ta onst! 
tems. Fourth edition. Chicago: Commerce Clearing House, 1933. p. 156. : 
” Commerce Clearing House, Tax Research Department. Tax Systems. Twelfth edition, 1950. Chicago: Commerce C ina 
ing House, 1951. p. 229-33. : 
to ant 
TABLE 14.—ESTIMATED PERCENT OF TOTAL SCHOOL APPROPRIATIONS FROM § *‘™ 
STATE GENERAL FUNDS PROVIDED BY TAXES ON SALES OF ALCOHOLIC Ta 
BEVERAGES, CERTAIN STATES, 1949-50 vehicl 
—Fleo 
Ten states in which percents were highest Percent Ten states in which percents were lowest Percent motor 
a eee ae ey ‘ 7 
tha 
Florida.... . dates cca Wes 25.1% BN 168 hi: REA Cis 4.5 at 
Louisiana......... 23.5 CC eee ‘3 still d 
WHI chav si cs 22.7 NS 0 Virs cov erase 3s + line t: 
EE EEE EEE Pe eee 10.4 SES SE Ta ' ; . 
ee 18.7 ae, 5 cracked awe en so ov “ ; the ge 
IE. cctteeeeess 17.6 ares 3 
a Pe 17.4 0 Se Pee ee 3.4 imout 
Pennsylvania 15.5 West Virginia...... 3 gener; 
Georgia. ...... 14.0 c. eas 
South Dakota 13.9 re 3 tourth 
; fuel t 
een COR ES Gas G OUGR OE Ti. BORER. 6. cnsien + ccc to 56s uscn caetnged oe0 tae 8.2 
ta d 1949. 
Source: Individual state tables in the Appendix. 7 
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TABLE 15.—ESTIMATED PERCENT OF GENERAL FUND APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
SCHOOLS PROVIDED BY TAXES ON SALES OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS, CER- 


TAIN STATES, 1949-50 





Ten states in which percents were highest Percent 
1 2 
ampshire 27 .S% 
Sites 27.0 
iana 26.3 
\kla na 17.8 
Nebraska ee 
sylvania 16.2 
Vermont 16.1 
Massachusetts 16.0 
evada... 15.1 
Jersey 12.6 
Total for 34 states as percent of U. S. total 
Source: Individual state tables in the Appendix. 


Ten states in which percents were lowest Percent 


3 4 


South Dakota 
Illinois 

lowa 

Texas 

Kansas 

New York 
Florida 
Delaware 
West Virginia 
Washington 


rh bhkm NABAAS 
Hwee inde mh OS 





ributed by state taxes on sales of tobacco prod 
icts in each of the 10 states for which this 


states in which this percent was lowest. Similat 
figures for the other 14 states may be obtained 
by consulting the individual state tables in the 
Appendix. 


Taxes on Sales of Motor Fuel and Motor 
Vehicles 


Until supplanted by the general sales tax, 
the gasoline tax which comprises the great 
part of motor fuel taxes was the most produc 
tive of all sources of state government revenue. 
\ll states use this tax. However, most states 
ise the proceeds from this tax principally for 
the development of their state highway pro 
grams or for aid to local governments for road 
onstruction and maintenance purposes. Except 
n a few states the schools have never shared 
to any great extent in this revenue. The same 
s true of motor vehicle sales taxes, or excises. 

Taxes on sales of motor fuel and motor 
vehicles earmarked for schools—Three states 
-Florida, Louisiana, and Texas—earmarked 
motor fuel taxes in part for schools in 1939- 
+). Texas is the only one of the three states 
that continues this practice. Florida statutes 
still dedicate proceeds of % cent of the gaso- 
line tax for schools but this money is paid into 
the general fund and is included as part of the 
mount of the appropriation from the state 
general fund. The Texas law earmarks one 
fourth of the proceeds of the highway motor 
fuel tax for the Available School Fund. In 


1949-50 the yield from this earmarked motor 


™Texas Laws, 1941. Chapter 184, Art. VI. 


— 


fuel tax in Texas amounted to 5.0 percent o 
all earmarked taxes of all states. 

Only two states, Texas and Washington, in 
1949-50, and only one state, Washington, in 
1939-40, earmarked any part of taxes on sales 
1949-50 it 


was the sole source of earmarked revenue of 


of motor vehicles for schools. In 
Washington schools. The law imposing the 
auto sales tax of Texas did not become effective 
until May 1, 1941.2° The Available School 


Fund of Texas receives revenues from the 
auto sales tax both by direct earmarking and 
by transfer from the Omnibus Tax Clearance 
Fund. In both states, school revenue from this 
tax was 3.4 percent of earmarked school tax 
revenue of all states. 

Taxes on motor fuel and motor vehicles 
sales as a source of general fund appropriations 

Motor fuel and motor vehicles sales taxes 
are not, primarily, sources of school revenue o1 
even of general fund revenue. However, at 
least 10 states pay some part of their motor 
fuel taxes into state general funds and the 
schools of those states benefit thereby. In 
1949-50, according to Table 16, 38.0 percent 
of revenues of Georgia schools from taxes in 
the general fund of the state came from the 
motor fuel tax; and in Delaware, New York, 
and Rhode Island motor fuel taxes provided 
10 percent or more of total school revenues 
from state general funds. On the other hand, 
schools of Oklahoma, Oregon, and Tennessee 
obtained less than 1 percent of their general 
fund revenues from this source. 

In the three states in which motor vehicle 
excise or sales taxes contribute to school appro 
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priations from state general funds, this source 
of school revenue was of most importance in 
Oklahoma. The motor vehicle excise tax pro- 
vided almost 8 percent of general fund reve- 
nues in that state and only a little more than 
3 percent in South Dakota and Texas. 


TABLE 16.—ESTIMATED PERCENTS OF 
SCHOOL APPROPRIATIONS FROM 
STATE GENERAL FUNDS PROVIDED 
BY MOTOR FUEL TAXES AND 
MOTOR VEHICLE SALES TAXES, 
1949-50 





State Percent 
1 2 
Motor fuel taxes: 
Delaware... .. 16.5% 
Georgia. . 38.0 
Mississippi. . 1.8 
New Jersey.... a. 22.9 
New York.... 10.8 
Oklahoma. 0.9 
Oregon. . F “ 
Rhode Island 17.5 
South Carolina 6.9 
Tennessee ; 0.9 
Total for 10 states as percent of U. S. total 3.6% 
Motor vehicle sales taxes: 
Oklahoma , ; ine 7.8% 
South Dakota a 3.1 
PE, «dae di ; 3.4 
Total for 3 states as percent of U. S. total 0.2% 


Sources: Table E and individual state tables in the Appendix. 
* Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 





Motor fuel taxes provided 3.6 percent of 
total school revenues from state general funds 
in all states in 1949-50. Only 0.2 percent of 
such general fund revenues for schools in all 
states combined came from motor vehicle ex- 
cise taxes. Of school revenues from all selec- 
tive sales and gross receipts taxes in state gen- 
eral funds, motor fuel taxes contributed 12.7 
percent and motor vehicle sales taxes only 0.7 
percent. 


Insurance Gross Premiums Taxes 


‘The amount of gross premiums is the preva- 
lent basis of taxation of insurance companies. 
All states levy the gross premiums tax, with 
certain variations as to coverage, allowed de- 
ductions, and in-lieu provisions, thus providing 
a moderately important source of state govern- 
ment revenue. Since three states earmark a 
part of this tax for schools and at least 39 
states pay a part of the proceeds into state 
general funds, it is of some importance as a 
source of state school revenue as well. 


Insurance gross premiums taxes earmar! 
for schools—The three states which ear; 
proceeds of taxes on insurance gross pren 
for aid to public schools are Michigan, \} 
souri, and Texas. These are the same 
states which earmarked gross premiums ta 
for schools in 1939-40, and it is the on! 
earmarked by Missouri for state schoo 
In 1949-50 Michigan schools obtained a | 
less than 9 percent and Texas schools a 
less than 5 percent of their total earma; 
tax revenues from this source. In all 
combined, the proportion of total state 
revenues earmarked for aid to public scho 
which came from state taxes on insurance yr 
premiums, was 3.3 percent. 

Insurance gross premiums taxes as a sou 
of general fund appropriations—Altho al! 48 
states levy taxes on gross premiums of insy: 
ance companies, only 39 states reporte 
amounts paid in 1949-50 from the proceed 
of these taxes to their state general funds. ‘| 
combined figures for all states show that 
surance gross premium taxes represented 4 
percent of all tax sources of state school appro 
priations from state general funds and |4. 
percent of total selective sales and gross 
ceipts taxes contributed to such appropriation 


Taxes on Gross Receipts of Public Utilities 


The public schools benefit, directly o: 
directly, in 30 states from taxes levied on ¢! 
gross receipts of public utilities. Some sta! 
have several laws on their statute books app! 
ing to different groups or different single typ. 
of public utility corporations. Public utility 
are also frequently taxed on an ad valor 
basis, but the gross receipts tax is the type o’ 
tax most often used by state governments } 
cause of its simplicity in comparison wit 
assessing public utility property that extend: 
thru several taxing jurisdictions. Among *| 
types of public utility corporations to whi 
gross receipts taxes are commonly applied a: 
electric light and power, telephone and te 
graph, and express companies. 

Public utility gross receipts taxes earmart 
for schools—Three states, Alabama, Michi- 
gan, and Texas, earmarked a part of the 
gross receipts taxes on public utilities for schoo 
purposes in 1949-50. These same three stat 
earmarked gross receipts taxes for schools 
1939-40. As for relative importance, only +.- 
percent of the revenue from earmarked taxe> 
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the states came from earmarked taxes 
receipts of public utilities 


receipts faxes on publi uUlititles as 


fund appropriations—Re 


general 
from taxes on gross receipts of publ 
obtained by the schools thru appro 
ns from state general funds were mor 
wice as great as those obtained by statu 
rmarking. They came from 29 states as 


which eat 


red with only three states 
public utility gross receipts taxes for 
ls. School revenues obtained in 1949-50 


utility gross receipts taxes in state gen 


funds represented 2.9 percent of total 


il fund appropriations for schools and 
5 percent of school revenues from all selec 


iles and gross receipts taxes in state gen 


funds. 
License and Privilege Taxes 


the Census defines 


exacted 


the U. S. Bureau of 
e and privilege taxes as “‘taxes 
corporations or individuals as a condition 
exercise of a business or nonbusiness 
ge, at a flat 
es as capital stock, capital surplus, numbe: 


"21 "The Census Bureau 
rther states that it excludes “‘taxes—except 


+} 
ne 


rate or measured by such 


units, O1 capacity.’ 
se at nominal rates—measured directly bi 
nsactions, gross or net income, Oo! value ot 


operty.”” This is a large and diverse group 





AND ALL STATE TAXES IN STATE 


of taxes 


corporation franchise taxes, 


“U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen 
D. C.: the Bureau, November 1950, p. 28 

2 If measured by capital stock or capital surplus instead of | 
Alabama, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, Texas, and West 


including such different les a 
: 
alcoholic vpevel 


ge and cigarette permit fees, and fees required 


to be paid for the privilege of engaging in 


rye number ot protessions and occupations 
. i 

Because ot the size and the diversity ot this 

the of individual 

| 


xes within the group will not be attempted 


roup, separate discussion 


Lice 


\ tew which stand out as revenue pr 


will be mentioned in later paragraphs. 


Earmarked License and Privilege Taxes 


Six states earmark certain license and Pri 


lege taxes for school support.** The amounts 


received by the schools trom these taxes 1n 


1949-50 were relatively small. Except in two 


states, Nebraska and West Virginia, where 
state lic enses were the sole oT almost the sole 
source of earmarked revenue for schools in 


both years, the proportion of total earmarked 
tax revenues in 1949-50 from these taxes was 
less than | percent. License and privilege taxes 
produced 0.6 percent of the total earmarked 


tax revenues of schools in all states in 1949-50 


License and Privilege Taxes As a Source of 
General Fund Appropriations 


Taxes imposed on corporations in general 
ire the largest source of school revenue from 
ill license and privilege taxes in state general 
of the 44 states which 


funds. ‘Thirty-six in 


urces of State Tax Revenue in 1950. G SFS5O0-No Wash 


TABLE 17.—ESTIMATED AMOUNTS AND PERCENTS OF TOTAL GENERAL FUND 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR SCHOOLS PROVIDED BY SELECTED TYPES OF 
LICENSE AND PRIVILEGE TAXES, ALL LICENSE AND PRIVILEGE TAXES, 


GENERAL FUNDS, 1949-50 





Taxes in state general funds 





Amount con- Percent of Percent 

Number tributed to total amount of total 

of states general fund contributed school 
allocating to appropriation § by all license appropriations 


general funds for schools and privilege from state 








TABLE 18.—ESTIMATED PERCENT OF 


TOTAL GENERAL 


in thousands) taxes genera! funds 
1 2 3 4 5 
+ 
neral corporation taxes and licenses 36 $50,550 35.2% 2 
Motor vehicle and motor vehicle operators licenses 15 45 898 32.0 9 
iccupational and business licenses 29 20,171 14.0 1.3 
yholic beverage permits 25 11,4838 8.0 0 
iin store licenses 14 2,159 1.5 0.2 
Miscellaneous 16 13,279 9.3 0.9 
\JI license and privilege taxes 43 143,540 100.0 9 
Il state taxes 48 $1,566,104 
Sources: Column 3 is from individual state tables in the Appendix. Percents in column 4 were obtained by ling th 
nts of items 1 to 6 in column 3 by the amount of item percents of column 5 were obtained by dividing amounts « 
1 to 7 in column 3 by the amount of item 8 
"Figure is to some extent incomplete because some states reported hol beverage permits with a 
eXcises 
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schools receive appropriations from state gen- 
eral funds use these taxes as a source of general 
fund revenue. They include corporation fran- 
chise and capital stock taxes and also such 
charges as corporate organization and filing 
fees. They exclude taxes which apply only to 
special types of corporations such as insurance 
companies, banks and other financial institu- 
tions, and public utilities. License and privi- 
lege taxes as a whole are estimated to have 
provided 9.2 percent of total school appro- 
priations from state general funds in 1949-50. 
More than a third (35.2 percent) of the total 
contribution made by license and privilege 
taxes to general fund 2opropriations for schools 
came from general ta..es and license fees paid 
by corporations (see Table 17). 

Motor vehicle and motor vehicle operators 
licenses provide another 32.0 percent of the 
amount contributed by state license and privi- 
lege taxes to school appropriations from state 
general funds. While these taxes are frequently 
earmarked for highways, 13 states in 1949-50 
paid a part of their motor vehicle license fees 
into their general funds. Nine states used a 
part of motor vehicle operators licenses for 
general fund purposes. Fifteen states in all 
obtained general fund revenue from one or 
both of these taxes. 

Many states require the payment of license 
fees for the privilege of engaging in specified 
occupations, professions, or business enter- 
prises within their borders. Frequently the col- 
lections from such business and occupational 
license taxes are used for the regulation of the 
businesses, occupations, or professions to which 
they apply, but at least 29 states paid some of 
their collections from these taxes into their 
state general funds. These collections repre- 
sented an estimated 14.0 percent of all license 
and privilege taxes allocated in 1949-50 to 
state general funds of those states which pro- 
vide for the support of their schools by means 
of general fund appropriations. 


Income Taxes 


Under the head of income taxes the Census 
Bureau classifies taxes measured by net income 
on individuals and corporations (including 
corporation franchise and excise taxes) and 
also on unincorporated businesses when such 
business is taxed separately from individual in- 
come. Individual income taxes are included 
whether they apply to all net income of the 


individual or to income derived from 
sources only, such as income from divide; 
or interest, or intangibles in general. 

The distinguishing feature of these t 
that they apply to net income, as oppos 
gross income and are therefore adjusted 
means of allowed deductions for expenses 





various kinds and losses, to the taxpayip, 
ability of the individual, corporation, o; 
incorporated business enterprise. Credits 
also allowed against personal net income bet 
the tax applies. Taxes on personal net inco, 
are usually at progressive graduated rates. () 
corporation income, flat rates are usually a 
plied, altho a few states tax corporations 
progressive rates also. Altho rates differ, sta: 
laws usually follow the general pattern of + 
federal income tax law in defining income an 
in allowing deductions and exemptions. 

States turned to the income tax as a mea: 
of reaching that large segment of taxpayin: 
capacity which tends to escape liability und: 
the general property tax. The period of grea 
est development of state income taxation | 
curred during the depression years of 
1930’s when the need of new revenue sou: 
was urgent. At the present time, of the 34 
income-taxing states, 29 tax both personal ani 
corporate income, 2 tax personal income on! 
and 3 tax corporation income only. 


Income Taxes Earmarked for Schools 


Six states earmarked at least a part of th 
income tax collections for school purposes 
1949-50. This is a net reduction of four 
the number of these earmarking states sin 
1939-40. One state, Alabama, has joined ¢! 
ranks of these states since 1939-40 but 1 
states have diverted income tax proceeds, ‘ 
merly earmarked for schools, to general fund: 
or other state purposes. In the states as 
whole, a little more than a fifth of the to! 
amount of state aid received by the schoo: 
from all earmarked tax sources came from sta! 
income taxes in 1949-50. 

Income Taxes As a Source of General Fund 
Appropriations 

In 27 states the entire contribution of sta! 
income taxes to the financial support of pub! 
elementary and secondary schools was ma‘ 
thru general fund appropriations. In thr 
other states, Alabama, Massachusetts, 
Montana, the schools received money tron 
state income taxes both in the form of ea! 
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TABLE 18.—ESTIMATED PERCENT OF 


TOTAL GENERAL FUND APPROPRIA- 


TIONS FOR SCHOOLS PROVIDED BY STATE PERSONAL AND CORPORATION 


INCOME TAXES, 30 STATES, 1949-50 








State Percent 


1 2 


M husetts 26.0 


30 states as a percent of U.S 


Total f 


yurce: Individual state tables in the Appendix 
* Taxes corporation income only 

Taxes personal income only 

Tax applies only to personal income fri t gil 
1 Tax applies to corporation income and to certain kir 


intan e 


ids of 


State Percent 


pm nal income from intangibles 








marked tax proceeds and as part of the regu- 
lar appropriations. In only one of the 34 states 
which levied income taxes did the schools 
lerive no revenue at all from this source 
either thru earmarking or thru general fund 
ippropriations. This state was Arizona, where 
ncome tax proceeds are earmarked entirely fo1 
public welfare purposes. 

As shown in Table 18, income taxes provide 
ilmost a fourth of total general fund appro 
priations for schools from state tax sources in 
ll states. There is a wide variation in this 
percent, however, among the 30 states in 
which income taxes contribute some part of 
school appropriations from state general funds. 
The range in percents of general fund appro 
priations estimated to have come from income 
taxes in 1949-50 was from 0.2 percent in New 
Hampshire, where the income tax applies only) 
to personal income from intangibles, and 1.9 
percent in Alabama, where the greatest part 
of the income tax is earmarked for schools 
and other nongeneral-fund purposes, to over 
71 percent in Oregon and almost 86 percent 
n Kansas. 


Property Taxes 


Property taxes are “taxes conditioned upon 
ownership of property and measured by its 


*U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


ngton, D. C.: the Bureau, November 1950. p. 29. 
® Ibid 


S 


value” as defined by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census.** More specifically this definition in 
cludes within its coverage “general property 
taxes relating to property as a whole, real and 
personal, tangible and intangible, whether at 
a single rate or at classified rates; and taxes on 
selected types of property such as motor ve 
hicles or certain or all intangibles.” 

Altho the state property tax has been de 
clining in importance as a part of state revenue 
structures, the Census Bureau listed 45 states 

all except Delaware, Oklahoma and Rhode 
Island—as having levied some type of state 
property tax in 1950.*° In some states, how 
ever, the taxes levied apply to a very restric 
ted tax base. The number of states levying 
general property taxes for state purposes is 
much smaller. The Census Bureau includes 25 
states in this category. In the following pages 
references to state property taxes will usually 
mean state general property taxes, altho in a 
few instances mention is made of the contribu 


tion to school revenues from special types of 
property taxes, 


State Property Taxes Earmarked for Aid to 
Schools 


Seven states in 1949-50 and 14 states in 
1939-40 levied state property taxes specifically 


urces of State Tax Revenue in 1950. G-SFS \ 5. Wasl 
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for public-school purposes. In six of the seven 
states the taxes levied were general property 
taxes. In addition, Kansas taxed property of 
motor carriers on an ad valorem basis and 
added the proceeds of this tax to the income 
of the Annual (permanent) School Fund for 
distribution to local schools. The percent of 
earmarked taxes obtained from earmarked gen- 
eral property taxes in each of the six states 
was: Alabama, 9.3 percent; Louisiana, 9.6 
percent; New Mexico, 1.5 percent; Texas, 
14.1 percent; Utah, 42.6 percent; and Wy- 
oming, 100 percent. In all the states com- 
bined, general property taxes provided 8.7 
percent of all earmarked tax revenue. 


State Property Taxes As a Source of General 
Fund Appropriations 


Of the 30 states in which property taxes in 
state general funds contribute to legislative 
appropriations for schools, 16 states levy gen- 
eral property taxes, eight states impose special 
taxes on all or certain classes of intangible 
property, and 18 states obtain revenue for their 
general funds from taxes on one or more 
special types of property. Some states levy taxes 
on special types of intangibles and also on 
other special types of property in addition to 


TABLE 19.—ESTIMATED PERCENTS OF 
GENERAL FUND APPROPRIATION 
FOR SCHOOLS PROVIDED BY GEN- 
ERAL PROPERTY TAXES, 16 STATES, 
1949-50 





State Percent 
1 2 

SR eee: ea WURCEEN 6 Orb dus i. “SRA 
ey ee aa Se ee ee 5.6 
| Pere ; Se ey ys rine 5 11.5 
ee Sistas»: cea Mente Mle Ace ¥ 4.6 
are ; ; 6.6 
Louisiana.... fy oi 2.0 
a Seen eas 29.3 
Mississippi : ; 2.0 
ae ; “3 ; 4.1 
0 ee ee ae ; 49.0 
Nevada...... - eh Kevaeus 19.6 
Tennessee . aia Pa ie 1.9 
Texas.... a ‘ 20.9 
West Virginia , ok wee ret | 0.3 
Wisconsin . ; ; y ; j 1.9 
WL, 400% Rae ten unen 38 «spike le beetles 10.9 

Total of 16 states as a percent of U. S. total. . 1.2% 





Source: Individual state tables in the Appendix. 





a general property tax and place the proc: 
of all three levies in their state general fy 

Table 19 shows only the estimated per: 
of total general fund appropriations for sc} 
contributed by general property taxes j; 
16 states mentioned above. 

There was a considerable degree of ¢ 
gence among the states in their depende: 
upon general property taxes. Nebraska rec: 
almost a half, and Alabama and Maine 
received more than a fourth of thei: 
general revenues from this source. On 
other hand, the general property tax was + 
source of less than 1 percent of tax reven 
in the general fund of West Virginia and | 
than 2 percent of such revenues in ‘Tenn 
and Wisconsin. Only a little more than | | 
cent of state school appropriations from 
general funds of 16 states came from the ¢ 
eral property tax, and the state property 
group as a whole produced about 2 percen: 
of total general fund appropriations for scho 


Inheritance, Estate, and Gift Taxes 


The Governments Division of the U. s 
Bureau of the Census labels this group 
taxes “death and gift taxes” and 
within it the three types of taxes usual! 
designated as inheritance, estate, 
taxes. The group as a whole is defined 
“taxes imposed on the transfer of property a 
death, in contemplation of death, o1 
gift.”’** Strictly speaking, estate taxes are le 
upon the value of the estate as a whole, with 
out regard to the amounts inherited by the 
individual beneficiaries or the degree of re! 
tionship between the beneficiaries and the ¢ 
cedent. Inheritance taxes, on the other hand 
apply to the inherited shares of the individual 
beneficiaries. The terms “inheritance tax” and 
“estate tax” are often used loosely, howey: 
and in fact taxes levied by some state laws ar 
in the nature of hybrids, possessing some cha: 
acteristics of both inheritance and estate taxes 

The terminology used here in reporting 
revenues of the individual states from th 
taxes follows that used by the Census Bureau 
or by the state in question, according to the 
latest reports received. Gift tax revenues were 
often reported from the states in combinat« 
with inheritance and estate tax revenues. |! 
lack of mention of a gift tax with reference ' 


classif 


and gift 


™U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Sources of State Tax Revenue in 1950. G-SFSO-No. 5. \\ 


ington, D. C.: the Bureau, November 1950, p. 29. 
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evenues of a particular state does not bution to state school appropriatior 1949 
sarily mean that the state did not impose 50. Table 20 shows that in no state was this 
tax but only that the amount of gift contribution very high in relation to other 
revenues, if any, was not obtained sepa- sources. ‘The Texas schools received the highest 





; relative contribution from this source in 1949 
['welve states °* taxed transfers by gift in 50, 11.6 percent of their total general fund ap 
p 


ritance or estate taxes, or both.2* These schools received the lowest, 0.4 percent eac! 


19.50. All states, except Nevada, imposed propriations, and Arkansas and Mlississ 


' 
a 


; have never yielded large amounts of state Inheritance tax collections are known to 
enue. fluctuate considerably from year to year a 
Inheritance, Estate, and Gift Taxes Ear- cording to the size of the estates settled, so 
marked for Schools the percent shown for any particular state may 

Michigan is the one state that earmarks in- Vary from what is normal. The proceeds con 
ame os eatete tax proceeds for schools. stituted only an estimated 3.3 percent of total 


State law in Michigan requires the inheritance combined general fund appropriations fot 
x and certain other state taxes to be paid schools in all states. 
nto the Primary School Interest Fund for 


; Severance Taxes 
stribution as state aid on the school census 

isis. The amount received from the inheri severance taxes are levied directly on the 
nce tax for this purpose in 1949-50 was act of removing natural products from the soil 


$8,934,000 or 15.4 percent of total state taxes ©T water. The measure of these taxes may be 


marked Ser Michigan schools in that year, ‘cither the value or the quantity of the products 
[he percent of total taxes earmarked for ‘emoved or sold. Among the products to which 
schools of all states represented by school re these taxes apply are oil, natural gas, coal, 
ceipts from the inheritance tax of Michigan ron ore and other minerals, timber and othe: 
was 2.2 percent. forest products, and fish. Of the physical 
tabebitaes Metats, and Gilt Tanee As a production of all natural resources produced 
Source of General Fund Appropriations in 1940, minerals constituted approximately 85 
for Schools percent.2” In 1949 the total value of mineral 
Inheritance, estate, and gift taxes in the production in the United States was in excess 
reneral funds of 42 states made some contri- of $15.5 billion.*° Thus among severance taxes 
7 U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Compendium of State Government Finances in 1 G-SFS 
No. 2. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1951. Table 8, p. 1 rhe 1 ta 


California, Colorado, Louisiana, Minnesota, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vit 
Washington and Wisconsin. 


2% Commerce Clearing House, Tax Research Department. Tax Systems. Thirteenth edition. New York: Commerce Clea 
g House, 1952. p. 284-93. 

2° Dewhurst, J. Frederick, and associates. America’s Needs and Resources. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 194 

8% Hozik, John, and d’Amico, K. Joyce. Statistical Summary of Mineral Production. Washington, D. C.: Supe 


Documents, Government Printing Office, 1950, p. 3. (Preprint from Minerals Yearbook, 1948) 


TABLE 20.—ESTIMATED PERCENT OF TOTAL SCHOOL APPROPRIATIONS FROM 
STATE GENERAL FUNDS PROVIDED BY INHERITANCE, ESTATE, AND GIFT 
TAXES, CERTAIN STATES, 1949-50 





Ten states in which percent was highest Percent Ten states in which percent was lowest Percent 
1 2 3 4 
xas : 11 .6° Ohio Bad 
Delaware 11.3 North Carolina 1.7 
Massachusetts 10.7 Idaho 1.3 
New Hampshire 10.3 Wyoming 1.2 
Connecticut 8.5 South Carolina 0.9 
Pennsylvania 8.2 Arizona. . 0.8 
Kansas. . 7.9 Nebraska 0.8 
Maine ; 7.8 Georgia 0.5 
‘olorado 7.6 Mississippi 0.4 
\labama 6.9 Arkansas 0.4 
Total for 42 states as a percent of U. S. total 3.3 


Source: Individual state tables in the Appendix 
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as a whole those on the severance of minerals 
are the most productive. Figures used in ‘Table 
21 of this section, however, include amounts 
derive: from state taxes on the severance of 
forest products and products of the sea where 
such taxes exist and where they contribute to 
public elementary- and secondary-school reve- 
nues either thru earmarking or thru appro- 
priations from state general funds. 


Severance Taxes Earmarked for Schools 


In 1949-50, as a matter of fact, altho 26 
states *' had laws which provided for taxing 
the severance of one or more natural products, 
only three states earmarked any part of the 
proceeds from these taxes for schools. How- 
ever, this tax produced 22.2 percent of all ear- 
marked school tax revenues in all states com- 
bined. One more state earmarked severance 
taxes for schools in 1939-40 than in 1949-50. 
Severance taxes in this state—Arkansas—are 
now a part of “general revenues,” as defined 
by the Arkansas revenue stabilization act. 


TABLE 21.—ESTIMATED PERCENT OF 
TOTAL GENERAL FUND APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR SCHOOLS PROVIDED 
BY STATE SEVERANCE TAXES, 10 
STATES, 1949-50 





State Percent 
1 2 

Arkansas : : §.1% 
Idaho... . Ar 0.7 
Kentucky 7 d 0.2 
Michigan ae ‘ 0.5 
Mississippi ; eile Rie Fe 
Montana. 8.3 
Oklahoma 26.0 
South Dakota. 3.6 
BORRB, «04s dea es eree 23.7 
| ee «in : 0.1 
Total for 10 states as a percent of U. S. total 1.1% 





Source: Individual state tables in the Appendix. 





In the three states concerned, severance 
taxes provided 90.4 percent of total school 
revenues from earmarked taxes in Louisiana, 
and almost 38 percent in Texas in 1949-50, 
but less than | percent in Alabama. In addition 
to the three states that earmarked severance 
taxes for schools in 1949-50, Minnesota ear- 
marked 40 percent of an 11 percent tax on 
the mining of iron ore for the principal of 
the permanent school fund. Since receipts 
from this tax did not contribute to current 


income of the schools in 1949-50, they 
been omitted from the calculations of the 
dividual state tax revenues in this report 


Severance Taxes As a Source of General Fund 
Appropriation 

Most types of state taxes which are 
portant sources of earmarked school reve: 
thruout the nation also provide substant 
ameunts of revenue for school appropriatio: 
from state general funds. This has been true 
of both the general sales tax and the income 
tax and, in combination, the several select 
sales and gross receipts taxes. The severance 
tax, however, altho outstanding as a source of 
earmarked school revenues is almost negli 
as a source of general fund revenues fo: 
schools. Only 1.1 percent of total general fund 
appropriations for schools in the year 1949-5 
is estimated to have come from 
taxes. 

The reasons for this situation are not hard 
to understand. Most states obtain only a rela 
tively small proportion of their total revenues 
from severance taxes, either because they do 
not have the natural resources to which th 
tax can be applied, or because they apply t 
these resources some form of tax other than 
the severance tax such as ad valorem taxes, 0: 
because they do not tax the income from thes: 
resources adequately on any Larg 
amounts of revenue derived from this tax are 
concentrated in only a few states and amon 
these states are two of the three states that 
earmark a part of their severance tax revenues 
directly for their state school funds. 

Among the upwards of 7) other severance 
taxing states, only nine place any part of the 
proceeds from these taxes in state general 
funds. Texas, which earmarks a large part of 


severance 


basis. 


its severance tax proceeds for schools, also 


derives a smaller amount of general fund 
revenue from this tax source. Table 21 shows 
that the percent of total general fund appro 
priations for the public schools estimated 

have been obtained from severance taxes 

eight of 10 states in 1949-50 was low. Onl) 
Oklahoma and Texas obtained a substantia! 
proportion of school support from this source 


State School Revenue and State 
Government Revenue 


Figures already presented in this sectio! 
have shown that the state grew steadily in in 


“1 Laws in three of these states, Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, are not yet in operation. 
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. 4 } 
nee as a provider of school revenue be 


ween 1939-40 and 1949-50, furnishing 30.3 
t of all school revenue in the earlier 
and over 40 percent in the later yea 


tween the same two years the amount of 
school revenue rose from $684 million to 


212 


rise 


timated $2133 million, almost 


This 


that of all state government revenue dut 


OI 
was evidently a greater 
the same period. ‘The Census Bureau re 
ed its series of figures reporting state govern 
1942, that 
parable data are not now available fot 
th 1940 and 1950. Between 1942 and 1950, 


wever, the new series of figures reveals an 


revenue beginning with sO 


crease in total state revenues of only about 
percent. Ihe growth in state school revenue 
1941-42 and 1949-50 was 181 pet 
Figures on which these statements are 


Nh 
tween 
ised are contained in Table 22. 

School revenues from state tax sources also 
ncreased at a faster rate than total state tax 
ollections for all purposes. The former, 
Table 22, trom 
llion to $1966 million, or 198 percent, while 


AC 
ording to increased $659 

latter rose from $3313 million to $7939 
illion, or about 140 percent. State school tax 
venues accounted for almost a fifth of the 
tal tax revenues of the states in 1939-40 
nd almost a fourth in 1949-50. 


This relationship derives an added signifi 


cance from the tendency, already noted in 


these pages, to replace taxes earmarked for 
schools with 


the | 


general fund appropriatior 
ot 
money, the tax revenue sources upon which the 


Sines 


ls, 


unde atter system obtaining school 


schools and most other state government func 
lable 


compares the percent distribution, accord 


tions rely, are more nearly the same. 
23 
ing to tax sources, of all state school revenues, 
and those obtained by earmarking and fron 


general fund appropriations, with the cor 


responding distribution of total state tax reve 


nues in 1949-50, 
In view of the preponderance of general 
fund revenues among total school revenues 


from state sources, one would expect to find 


a high degree of similarity between the tax 
sources drawn upon for school purposes and 
those used by the states for their purposes. 
‘Table 22 shows this similarity does exist, altho 
The 
states, of course, do not put into their state 


all to! 


schools. ‘They earmark many taxes, entirely o1 


there are certain notable differences. 


general funds taxes not earmarked 


partly, for special purposes other than schools 
the 
motor fuel tax, which is the second most pro 


The outstanding example of such a tax is 


ductive source (next to the general sales tax 
of state While the motor fuel tax 
produced 19.5 percent of total state tax reve 


3.6 oat 


revenue, 


nues, it provided only percent total 


TABLE 22.—PERCENT INCREASE IN STATE SCHOOL REVENUE AND ALL STATE 


GOVERNMENT REVENUE, 


1939-40 AND 1941-42 to 1949-50 





Amount (in millions) Percent increase 
Item 1939-40 to 1941-42 to 
1939-40 1941-42 1949-50 1949-50 1949-50 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
l revenue: 
State school revenue $684 $760 $2,133 211.8 150 
State government revenue * 91 9 833 * 85.8 
School revenue from state taxes $659 $1,966 198.3 
State tax collections 3,313 7 939° 139.6 
ent school revenue from state taxes is of state tax coll 19.9 24.8% 
Sources: Figures on school revenue for 1939-40 and 1941-42 are from: U. S. Office of Education, Federal Se Agency 
tics of State School Systems, 1939-40 and 1941-42.” Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1938-40 and 
42. Vol. 2, Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1944. Chapter Table 1 
and Table X, p. 22. Figure on school revenue for 1949-50 is from Tables A, C, and D in the Appendix. Figures on 
tate government revenue are from: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Governmental Revenue in 195 
*-GF50-No. 2. Washington, D. C.: the Bureau, August 1951. p. 18. (Offset) 
Figures on state tax collections are from: U. S. Department of Commierce, Bureau of the Census, Financial Statistics of 
1940. Washingten, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. Table 3, p. 10-11 
1 Sources of State Tax Revenue in 195 G-SF50—No. 5. Washington, D. C.: the Bureau, November 1951 (Offset) 


* Figure not available. 
Figure is exclusive of unemployment compensation taxes 
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combined earmarked and general fund reve- 
nues for schools. License and privilege taxes, 
likewise, produced a much higher proportion 
of total state tax revenue than of total school 
revenue from state taxes. This difference also 
is probably the result of the common practice 
among the states of earmarking taxes of this 
type for special nonschool purposes. 

In most other respects, as was to be expected, 
there is a marked similarity between the 
proportionate contribution made from major 
state tax sources to the support of schools and 
that made to the support of state governments 
as a whole in 1949-50. Both the states and the 
schools depended heavily on general sales and 
income taxes—the schools to a somewhat 
greater extent than the states. Both the schools 
and the states as a whole obtained only small 
from state property taxation. ‘The 
greater part of school revenue from the prop- 
erty tax was in the form of earmarked funds. 

‘The more surprising fact is that earmarked 
revenue sources for schools conform as closely 
as they apparently do to the pattern of sources 
of school revenues from state general funds 
and of total state tax revenues. There are a 
few differences between these distributions 
that should be noted. As mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, the property tax con- 


amounts 





stituted a higher proportion of ea 
school taxes than of general fund rev: 
schools, or of all state tax revenues 
higher percent of earmarked tax rey: 
schools than of other state school tax 
or of state tax revenue as a whole ca: 
the severance tax. This was the most 
tive single source of earmarked scl 
revenue but the schools of only thre 
were benefited. On the other hand, a: 
ciably higher percent of school appro} 
from state general funds and also of 
tax revenues as a whole came from a 
beverage and tobacco taxes and the 
general class of license and _ privileg: 
than came from these sources of earn 
tax revenue. 
The schools relied upon income and 
sales taxes as sources of earmarked scho 
nue to about the same extent as they 
their general fund revenue. It is proba 
these two taxes are the only ones capa 
producing the large amounts needed fo: 
ing today’s expanded costs. In each of ¢! thi 
tributions of school revenues from genera 
appropriations and from all state sch 
revenues, shown in columns 3 and 4 of || tax 
23, income and general sales taxes con Ist 
represented more than 50 percent of the to cre 





TABLE 23.—PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY TAX SOURCES, ACTUAL OR ES! 
e¢ { 
MATED, OF SCHOOL REVENUES FROM STATE TAX SOURCES, AND Al! 1: 
STATE TAX REVENUES, 1949-50 ( 
School Genera! fund All state 
revenues appropriations school tax All stat Ct 
Type of tax from ear- for schools revenues tax reve “i 
marked taxes (estimated) (estimated ql 
1 2 3 4 Cli 
iX 
General sales and use 21.6! 32.5% 30.3% ’ 
Selective sales and gross receipts: 
Alcoholic beverages 1.6 8.2 7.0 
Tobacco 4.4 6.5 6.2 TA 
Motor fuel.... 5.0 3.6 3.5 19 
Insurance gross premium 3.3 4.0 3.9 —— 
Public utility gross receipts 4.2 2.9 B.2 
Other selective sales and gross receipts 4.0 2.3 2.5 
Total 22 .S% 27 .S% 6.6% ; 
License and privilege 0.6% 9.2% 7.2% 1 ‘ 
Income... 21.6 23.8 23.4 I 
Property 8.7 2.0 3.3 ; 
Inheritance and estate 2.2 3.3 3.2 
Severance 22.2 1.1 5.4 
Poll and other 0.6 0.6 0.6 0 
Total 100 0% 100.0% 100.0! 104 


Sources: Columns 2, 3, 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
Bureau, 1951, p. 2. (Offset) 


Sources of State 


and 4 are from the individual state 
Tax Revenue in 1950. G-SFSO-No. 5. 


Column § is from: U. 8S 
Washington, ID 


tables in the Appendix. 
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taxes produced 12 percent; income taxes, 12 


nancial support of the public schools more 
doubled during the decade from 1939-40 
149-50. Federal, state, and local govern 
ts all shared in the increase. However, a 
nite shift took place in relationships among 
three levels. The proportion that federal 
s of total school revenues increased about 
rcent, and the proportion of state aid in 
ised about Il percent, with a resultant 
rease of 12 percent in the relative contri 
tion of local funds. ‘The percents of total 
ool revenues supplied by each level of gov 


nment in both of the years follow: 


1939-40 1949-50 
Federal 2 3 
State 30) 41 
Local 68 56 
Total 100° 100° 


When tax revenues for schools from the 
ee levels of government are combined, the 
otal tax system from which schcols receive 
Table 24 the 


ix classifications were taken out of thei 


ipport is clearly indicated. In 


isual order of appearance and listed in de 
reasing order of the percent that each type 
ntributed to total school tax revenue in 
1949-50. Property, footing 55 percent of the 
tal school tax bill, was clearly the domi 
nt source of revenue for schools, as it has 
en in the past. Three other types were about 
qually important from the standpoint of their 
elative productivity. General sales and use 


) 


rcent; and selective sales and gross receipts 


IV. Summary 


taxes, 1] percent ot total school tax reven 
Several implications for the financial supp 

of public schools stem from the facts shown 

Table 24. Citizens interested in the schools 


and educational leaders as well cannot aftord 


to permit consideration ot the property tax to 


end with criticism of its weaknesses. Any in 
equity that can be remedied, or loophole in 


the base that can be plugged, will result in a 


gain for local communities and schools. Pet 


haps it Is time to spend extra effort to creat 
a climate of public opinion that w permit 
and even demand action to improve the prop 
erty tax. 

Furthermore, the information f Vabl 
24 implies that at least in the ne future 
adequate support for schools will continue 


be possible mainly thru appropriate action 
state legislatures. Some state action w usuall 
be required to secure improvement in tl 


property tax. Then, the attainment of a well 


balanced tax revenue system for schools, amor 
such important factors as productiveness, fai 
ness, and responsiveness to fluctuations in 
economic conditions, requires proper base ar 


rate structures of a few major types of taxes 
a legislative problem. 

This study offers no set formula to solve 
the financial problems of public educatio: 
Each state has fostered its own system of sup 
port. Many times, however, a practice that ha 
proved worthwhile in one state can be adopted 
with modifications in other states. The indi 
vidual state tables in the Appendix set forth 
many facts that may suggest ideas for develop 


ment in other states. 


TABLE 24.—PERCENT THAT EACH TYPE OF TAX CONTRIBUTED TO TOTAL 
TAX REVENUES FOR SCHOOLS, 1949-50 








Tax classification 


1 


erty 
eral sales and use 
ne 
tive sales and gross receipts 
nse and privilege 
ince 


tance and estate 


urces: Tables 4, 7, 8, 11, and 


Federal State Local Total 
2 3 4 5 
hy } 
30 
16 11 
f 
) 3 


nn 


100% 100 100 roo 
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Appendix 


Explanation of Differences Between Figures on Elementary- and Secondary 
School Revenues for the School Year 1949-50 Reported in This Study and 
Estimates and Final Figures Received from the U. S. Office of Education 


Figures on elementary- and secondary-school 
revenues in the 48 states for the school year 
1949-50 contained in Tables A thru E of this 
Appendix and in tables used thruout the text of 
this study were compiled during the calendar 
year 1951. They were based primarily on data 
reported from the states to the U. S. Office 
of Education in the latter part of the calendar 
year 1950 and assembled and issued in mimeo- 
graphed form under the title, State and Local 
School Finance Programs, 1949-50. Data con- 
tained in this early study are not a part of the 
U. S. Office of Education’s Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States: 1948-50, 
some of the figures of which were just begin- 
ning to be available about a year later, in the 
fall of 1951. 

However, in September 1951 the U. S. 
Office of Education at the request of the NEA 
Research Division, estimated, on the basis of 
partial data for 23 states, the total elementary- 
and secondary-school revenues in 1949-50 at 
$6 billion. This would compare with the 
estimate of only $5033 million obtained in this 
study and shown in Table C. It was stated, 
however, that the estimate of $6 billion by the 
U.S. Office of Education was based on figures 
on expenditures rather than on revenues which 
were not sufficiently complete at that time 
to serve as the basis of an estimate. An esti- 
mate based on expenditures would probably 
not allow for a differentiation between reve- 
nue and nonrevenue receipts as a source of the 
estimated expenditures. This probably accounts 
for the fact that the final figure on total school 
revenue receipts published by the U. S. Office 
of Education in June 1952, is much lower 
than $6 billion—only $5442 million—and 
much nearer the total of $5033 million arrived 
at in the present study. It is believed that 
most, if not all, of the difference between the 


U. S. Office of Education’s figure of S 
million and the figure of $5033 million « 
accounted for by the underestimation 
present study of amounts of federal 
vocational education; and the omission 
the figures of the present study of (a 
nues of schools of the District of Col 
and (b) figures for some states on re 
from state and local 
such as donations from philanthropic 

and interest on bank deposits. 

Early in the present study it appeared + 
the figures on federal aid to educatior 
reported by the U. S. Office of Educatio: 
State and Local School Finance Progran 
1949-50, were too low and in Septembe: 
when advance figures on federal aid for sc} 
lunch programs were made available fr 
the Biennial Survey of Education it was 
covered that in some states the aid reporte 
for school lunch programs alone exceeded 
the amounts of total federal aid reported 
the earlier study. Figures for 23 states 
federal aid for education 
present study are advance figures from 
Biennial Survey of Education reported }) 
U. S. Office of Education in the fall of 195 
For the other 25 states the figures on fede 
aid are estimates based on (a) final figure 
reported by the U. S. Office of Educatior 
aid for school lunch programs; and (b) es! 
mates of amounts of aid for vocational edu 
cation based on the corresponding amounts t 
the school years 1945-46 and 1947-48, 
the percent of increase during the 1946-1945 
biennium. The total amount of federal 
thus estimated for the 1949-50 school 
is over $130 million. This is evidently si 
an underestimate, however, since the advya' 
figure on total federal aid from the Bic 
Survey of Education is over $155 million. 


miscellaneous s: 


included in 





rABLE A.-SCHOOL REVENUES FROM FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL SOURCES, 
1949-50 





Total from all federa 


o¢ca 


state, 


county, and 











Federal State Counties and local governments exclusive 
State of teacher retirement 
Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent contributions 
Amount Percen 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ) 
$130,293 ,622 ) $2 031 02.01 { $> 69 33 116 56 $4 .930,8 
3.767 ,420 1.665 .653 Q 16.49 20 
1.007 .636 $1 11.468 .90 3 1 ) 10.412? 61.8 + X ) 100 
766,270 »5 925,000 60 ¢ 14.075.000 32 9 4? , a 
4. 503.453 199 13.393 1 800.000 16.6 381 16.84 
744,405 l 10,396,673 S 36,500,000 76.6 4 4 . ) 
t R68 S583 1.4 13,393 .813 ) 1¢ wm. 313 6 5 0 
63,248 10,716,4 89 100,000 8 3 | ) ) 
4,404,758 } 48 83 1 4? 638.752 405 5 gan Q 
$2,812,712 15 50,127,948 1,08 25.1 84,025,435 
513,246 5.128.623 1 90 16 72.5 0.54 g 
1.149 206 1.3 4,262.19 ) »50 000.000 81.1 s0O8 4 
» 618.600 1.8 53.904 R51 3 R46 S58 O00 60.5 143,.124.4 
1,942 ,597 ) 18,01 88 1 82.44 14 80.5 102.40 ) 
1.326.671 1.8 13.666 ,.28 g 3 ) 49 066 9 9 { 4? ) 
k 6.988 .404 10.¢ »2 878 44 36 000 .000 S54 65 .&6 ¢ 
3,381,096 } 68 3 83 3 5 1). 000 ) ) 118.8 ) 
575,300 } 5 48 18.31 600 1.9 4.44 ) ) 
1 1,079,200 6 5 454.331 36.9 $? 353.452 61 68 . 886.983 ) 
setts 1,871,989 1.3 560.4 ) 11 369.132 8? 8 141,801 8 ) 
ga 3,214,525 1.4 131,367,474 100 , 500,000 4? ; 081.99 Y 
t 1.991 .922 l ) 418 660.404 } 54.106.24 51 ’ 104 + | ) 
3.138.613 S 19.238 643 0 16,111,979 41.8 38.489 23 ry 
: 860 ,252 39 923,623 3 8 62 ,.800 ,000 59 5 105 83.8 ) ) 
1,521,769 5.9 325 9 8.5 16,900 ,000 65.6 5.74 . ) 
k 4) 94 1.9 » oO 636° 3 36,360,908 92.8 39 186,338 100.0 
17.089 3.3 181 10 3 ; 3,945,141 59.4 6.643 4 0 0 
fampshire 58? 602 3.9 854,118 13.626.384 90.4 5.063 04 0m 0 
2.059 .353 1 6.152 ) 1 3 14 5 669 R35 ).964.651 ”) 
Mexic 615.828 rt 1,924 10 83.8 3.627.000 3.8 6.16 508 0 0 
\ k 6.424.800 _ 144 850.000 4 3 8 O00 .000 5? 529 74,800 0.0 
irolina 4,750,392 3 8 96 .066 . 62¢ 0 »4 000.000 19 2 124.81 1g 10% 
Dakota 466.509 1.9 6.252.850 8 1 500.000 » 3 4 j 359 10 
4.335.676 1 O4 80.000 3 162 .420,000 62.1 61 3 100 
la > 417,153 3; 3 30.567 .8 j s $0.128.057 54.9 3.113.085 100.0 
1.005.114 Fe 21.670,43¢ 8.6 53.042 ,765 70.1 75 18,31 100.0 
lla 4,149,687 2 108 ,522.63 34.9 198 .838.846 63.8 311.511.169 0) 
sland 430.465 1 3,137.85 1 3 17,000,000 82 0. 568.321 100.0 
Carolina 7.280.527 13.4 30,733,415 5 16,400 .000 30.1 54.413.94 100.0 
Dakota 507.218 » 3 >. 728,45 12.6 18,500,000 85.1 1,735,670 100.0 
essee 9,187,762 10.8 48.707 ,93 5 6.822.000 31.7 84,71 094 100.0 
6.148.790 ) 146 .929 ,908 is 4 150,560,000 49 6 303 .638 .698 100.0 
681,094 15.458.0 49 5 15.075 000 48 3 31,214,116 100.0 
t 390 490 ; 8 > 814.600 ) 7.130.000 69 0 10,335,090 100.0 
g i > 734,974 3.4 32 642.021 10.1 16 .040,182 50.5 81.417.1 100.0 
gto 1.389.973 1.4 66 .326.855 6 ) 30.000 ,.000 30.7 97 .716.828 100.0 
Virginia 3,284,276 5 37.863 4 60.0 1 938.675 34.8 63.086 .498 100.0 
in l 51,752 1.8 23,111,846 848,154 r } es 102 ,811,75 100.0 
g 22,429 Ra 6,583 ,400 14.6 857.500 ae.2 14.763.329 100.0 
urces: Figures on state and local school revenues 5; 4 are fron Federal Security Agency, I 5. O 
ation. State and Local Public School Finance Programs, 1949-50. Washington, D. C.: the Office, 1950. [322 p.] (M 
for some states have been supplemented and adjusted by more recent information obtained from the ind 
ance figures from the Office of Education. Figures on school r rom federal sources contained ir 
ated on the basis of advance figures from the U. S. Office of Education for 23 states and pa | figu 
source for the other states. Figures of column 8 are the totals of figure mtained in columns 2, 4, and 
"Includes $1,190.956 income from state permanent school fund considered by Nebraska school auth 
school revenues on the basis of a decision of the state supreme court [State vs. Central Nebraska Pub , 


n District, 143 Nebr 8 N.W. ( 


153; 


2d) 841 (April 


mits $114,748 appropriated f< 
its $3,000,000 appropriated 


wr state 


trade 


for 
ior 


municipal 


schools. 


college 


Ne 


w 











TABLE B.—SCHOOL REVENUES FROM COUNTY AND ALL LOCAL Go, 
MENT SOURCES, 1949-50 





Counties Local governments 


2 3 


983 $2 .489 075 ,433 


296 ,982 2,195,793 
357,260 7.853.152 
575,000 500,000 
,000 , 000 74,800 ,000 
. 500,000 ,000 , 000 


500 313 
,000 , 000 
580,971 22,057,781 
000 000 ,087 ,777 
960 ,417 10,945 ,499 


»50 000 , 000 
,000 86,512,000 
592 81,640,122 
634 44,697 ,432 
36.000 , 000 


iiIsiana ,000 , 000 2,500 ,000 
Ma ‘ 18,316,600 
Maryland 583,480 19,769,972 
Massachuset 117,369,132 
Mi ral 500 ,000 100 ,000 , 000 


5,500,000 606 , 247 
674,412 .437 ,567 
5 ,000 ,000 , 800 , 000 
,900 ,000 8.000 ,000 
463 ,837 O71 


, 189,795 , 346 
, 384 


,600 ,000 9 Be ,069 
, 727,000 ,000 
, 500,000 271,500,000 


North Carolin , 500,000 , 500 ,000 
North Dakot 5,000 ,000 , 500,000 
Ohio 420,000 2,000 ,000 
Oklahoma 3,128,057 7,000 ,000 
Orego 326,858 52,715,907 


Pennsylvania ‘ we , 838 , 846 
Rhode Island P ,000 ,000 
South Carolina .900 ,000 3,500,000 
South Dakota ,400 ,000 , 100,000 
lennessee , 282 ,000 , 540,000 
Texas ’ 560 ,000 150,000, 000 
Utah é 000 10,644 ,000 
Vermont oF 7,130,000 
21,117,669 
30 ,000 , 000 


Virginia 
Washington 


West Virginia » Fre eertesese 
Wisconsin 3.2253. 74,623, 
Wyoming ‘ od ,445, 


Sources: U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. State and Local Public School Finance Pr 
Washington, D. C.: the Office, 1950. [322 p.] (Mimeo.) 
® Revenues of countywide school districts are classed as school district revenues and included with figure 








rABLE C—TOTAL SCHOOL REVENUES INCLUDING STATE PAYMENTS FOR 
RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 





from federal, State 
ounty, and contributions 
| governments, to teacher 
é isive of teacher retirement 
retirement contributions systems 


oot 


O00 


000 , 000 


O81 

000 

Carolina 000 
Dakota 000 
esse ; ) ,176 
000 

025 

090 000 
1 7 160 


828 : 000 


_498 ; 51,000 


329 


ure U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Age ate and Local Public School Finan 
vashington, D. C.: the Office, 1950. [322 p.] (Mimeo.) Fig fo me states have been supplen 
e recent information obtained from the individual states an Ivan ires from the Office of 
*Amount of state teacher retirement contribution not ascert 
No state contribution for teacher retirement 


















TABLE D.—SCHOOL REVENUES FROM STATE SOURCES USED FOR STATE ayy 
AND NONSTATE-AID PURPOSES, 1949-50 











Total s 
Amount used revenues { 






















for state aid to Amount used for Amount used State so 
State public elemen- central adminis- for other excluding 

tary and sec- trative expenses purposes contributi: 

ondary schools teacher 





ment syst 












Continental United States $1,997 .379 667 $26,215,035 $7,607 .315 $2031 









\labama ‘ 51,465,653 200 ,000 : , 
Arizona 11,344,442 124,460 11 
25,244,865 331,000 349 135 5 
197 665 .653 1,547,740 1 

10,132,364 264 309 | 











Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 



















Connecticut 12,679,500 670,000 44,313 13 
Delaware 9,879,941 825,000 11,521 10 
Florida 48 218,000 600,771 18,500 48 

49 800,000 327,500 448 ( 





Creorgia 
Idaho 





w 





4,672,829 142 , 300 313,494 


















Illinois 53,426,770 835 ,422 54 

q Indiana 53,727,485 220,366 53 

“4 Iowa 17,727,178 290,110 18 

° Kansas 13,477 ,933 169 ,137 19,216 13 

' Kentucky 22,500,000 358 ,000 20,272 
Louisiana 66,753,592 316,531 1,167,660 68 23 
Maine 5,408,792 t 140,004 5,548 
Maryland 24,971,671 482 660 5.4 

‘ Massachusetts 21,768,567 291,890 500 , 000 
Michigan 131,094,204 273,270 131,3 






48,266,510 393 ,894 . 18 
18,909 211 329 432 19 





Minnesota 
Mississippi 
















Missouri 39,765,052 158,571 3 
Montana 7,200,000 115,000 10,769 
. Nebraska 1 667 ,456 218,532 191,648 2 
Nevada 2,306,560 99 ,797 75,353 18 
. New Hampshire 606 ,025 248 093 854 
° New Jersey 25,262,318 867 ,943 22,368 6.1 
a New Mexico 21,586,938 337,802 | 









. 850,000 44.8 


im) 





New York 239 ,000 , 000 









North Carolina 95 ,635 , 396 431,230 ‘ 96 , 06 


North Dakota a 6,162,500 90,350 ‘ 6,2 
Ohio ‘ 94,480,000 297 .000 ,000 94 8 






w 








Oklahoma : 29,928 875 639 ,000 at 30 
Oregon. . ‘ aa 21,299,529 370,907 Sats 21,4 





















Pennsylvania 106 ,821 ,636 1,701,000 108 ,5 
Rhode Island 2,997 ,925 139,931 ‘ 3,1 
South Carolina : * 30,183,415 550,000 30,733.4 
South Dakota 2,669,131 49 ,000 10,321 2,728 ,4 
lennessee 47 ,087 ,932 635 ,000 985 ,000 48,70 
Texas..... 146,040,000 889 ,908 146,929 
Utah 15,273,772 184,250 vad 15,458 
Vermont 2,691,100 123,500 er , 2,814 
Virginia. . 29,842,021 2,800,000 nokveks 32,64 
Washington...... ; 65 .976.855 350,000 66,3 
West Virginia 37,621,675 233,000 8,872 37,863 
Wisconsin 19,651,846 b 3,460,000 23,11 
Wyoming 6,486,550 b 96,850 6,583 ,4 




















Sources: Figures contained in this table are principally from: U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agen 
and Local School Finance Programs, 1949-50. Washington, D. C.: the Office, 1950. [322 p.] (Mimeo.) Figures 
states have been supplemented and adjusted by more recent information obtained from the individual states by 
Research Division and by advance figures from the U. S. Office of Education. 

* Includes $437,825 for costs of pupil transportation paid directly by the state and not distributed to school 
Excludes $1,075,400 of state aid for capital outlays derived from proceeds of sales of state bonds. 

>» Amount not reported. 









































TABLE E.—SOURCES OF STATE AID FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1949-50 





Legislative 
Permanent appropriations Earmarked Other state 
funds from state taxes aid sources 
genera! funds 


$3. 801.609 


400 
OOO 

$19 
6S 


000 


sO0 
000 


109 
181 


000 
38 

gs O00 

0 OO0 


500 000 


000 ( 56 | 447 .000 


000 , O00 


000 6.510 
763 ; a 500 .000 
O00 300, OOO 1.000 ,000 S00 OOO) # 


956 316.000 160.500 


000 -06 560 
486 000 

000 

00 


000 


000 
OOO * 480.000 


575 59 300 


606 4 73 23 


,000 746 636 

500 ORS 425 

Carolina 3 183,415 
th Dakota 968 .631 00.500 


nessee 150,750¢ 


345,850 D¢ 5,42 724P 
500 ,000 5 1 604 

37.000 ( 100 
315,000 ) 67 000 O21 
400 .000 $7.37 ] 546 5 ».8 


t Virginia r 36.91 ) 706.5838 
Visconsin 74,495 377 ‘ 
ning 180.000 ‘ 2,210,000 2.000.000 


urces: Figures in this table are principally from: U f of Education, Federal Secur 

School Finance Programs, 1949-1950. Washington, D. C re Office, 50. [322 p.] (Mimeo.) Figures for sor 
supplemented and adjusted by more recent informatior btain rom the individual 

n and by advance figures from the U. S. Office of Education 

Includes $437,825 for costs of pupil transportation paid d ly t re state and not distributed 

les $1,075,400 of state aid for capital outlays derived from pr s of sales of state bonds 


: 7 ; } 


Motor vehicle license, gasoline, and store license and inventory tax earmarked by state laws for x are 


te general fund and included part of amount appropriated therefrom (see column 4) for school fourdat 


Chis amount paid as interest on state debt, included in figure « ained in column 4 and omitted fre 
olumn 3). 
Monthly transfers from retailers occupational tax, totaling about $47 ),0 for the year, are 
ative appropriations in column 4 
Footnotes continue on top of page 144 





Pistia 


* Interest of $500,000 on state debt to Primary School (permanent) Fund paid from earmarked taxes in Prima 


Interest Fund is included in figure for Michigan in column 5 an 


d omitted from total of this column (column 3) 


f Forty percent of 11 percent tax on mining of iron ore and earmarked for addition to principal, rather thar 


if permanent school fund is omitted from this figure 


* Estimated amount of receipts from federal oil and gas royalties to state public school general fund. Th 
omitted from total of this column (column 6) and included in figure for Montana contained in column 4 

h Omitted because this income from permanent fund in New Hampshire is used for teachers institutes 

! These amounts are partly estimated on the basis of the respective percents contributed by earmarked taxes ar 
mineral leasing act payments to receipts in the public school equalization fund prior to the deduction of certain 
from such receipts for nonelementary- and secondary-school purposes. 

1 Literary fund interest, added to principal of fund, and used for loans to counties is omitted here. 

k Included in figure for Ohio contained in column 4 and omitted from total of this column (column 3). Cor 


$247,000 interest on state indebtedness to schools and $23,000 
1 Amounts that would be realized from certain earmarked 


income from leases of school lands. 
state and county taxes, if levied, are appropriated fr: 


tax proceeds in the state general fund and are included in figure in column 4 


™ The South Carolina Constitution requires proceeds of 


certain taxes on alcoholic beverages amounting to 


143,000 in 1949-50 to be used for public schools, but amounts thus derived are placed in general fund and include 


school appropriation from that fund 

® Consists of interest on state indebtedness to schools; 
in figure in column 4 

© State sales, cigarette, and property taxes earmarked fo 
fund. Their amount is included in figure contained in column 

P Includes receipts from taxes directly earmarked for 


4 From escheats and other sources. 


* Interest on permanent school fund omitted here because added to principal of that fund in 1949-50 in order 
statutory requirement for maintenance of fund of $1,000,000. 
* Proceeds of consumers sales tax amounting to $22,250, 


is omitted from total of this column (column 3) and 


r schools are placed in and appropriated from the 
4. 


Available School Fund and receipts to Available Sc] 


and Foundation School Fund from taxes in Omnibus Tax Clearance and Comptroller’s Tax Clearance Funds 


583, placed in general fund for school purposes but 


legislative appropriation, is omitted from this figure and included in figure contained in column 4 
t Part of net normal income tax revenue, $3,500,000, set aside by statutes for school aid is included in figure { 


eral fund appropriation in column 4. 





Method of Estimating School Revenue from Separate Tax Sources 


There is no way of determining the exact 
amount contributed to school appropriations 
from any particular tax in the general fund 
of a state. Estimates of amounts and percents 
of school appropriations derived from proceeds 


of the individual taxes comprising the general 
fund of each state have been obtained by 
assuming that any tax proceeds paid into 
the general fund, without restrictions as to 
their use or expenditure, contribute to all 
appropriations drawn from that fund in the 
same proportion that they contribute to tax 
revenues in the general fund as a whole. 
The procedure for arriving at these esti- 
mates was as follows: first, figures were ob- 
tained from the U. S. Bureau of the Census ' 
on the amount of taxes collected in the fiscal 
vear 1950 from each tax levied by each of the 
states. It was then necessary to learn whether 
the collections of each of the taxes levied and 
what part of these collections, if any, were 
paid into the state general fund. For this 
purpose state laws relating to the allocation 
of tax proceeds were examined and amounts 
allocated for purposes other than the general 
fund—for schools, roads, social security, tax 
reduction, and debt retirement, were deducted 
as far as they could be ascertained, from the 
collections of each tax as reported by the 


2U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
ington, D. C.: the Bureau, November 1950. 29 p 


2 Original figures were used for Arizona, Indiana, and Nev. 


Census Bureau. Deductions were also n 
from the reported collections for costs of 
ministering a tax, whenever a definite all: 


tion of the tax proceeds for meeting these cost 


was found in the laws. The Census Bur 
figures already excluded payments for refui 
Since, however, the statutes in providing { 
a special allocation of tax proceeds, frequen! 
do not specify the exact amount or percent 
total proceeds to be allocated, and becaus: 
the danger that some of the laws providin, 
specific allocations of tax proceeds might | 
been overlooked, the figures obtained 
scribed in this paragraph were sent to a fin 
officer in each state. The plan of tax classi! 
cation used by the Census Bureau was | 
lowed. Each state officer was asked to chy 
the figures and make any needed correct 
so that when adjusted they would show o1 
the amount of the collections of each tax w! 
was paid into the state general fund. 
Using the corrected figures? returned fr 


the states, the percent which the collections o! 


each tax represented of total general fu 


revenues from taxes was next computed. ‘I he: 
percents were then applied to the amounts o! 


general fund appropriations for schools 
1949-50 to determine the approximate cont 
bution made by each tax. 


. Sources of State Tax Revenue in 1950. G-SFSO-N: 


ada. 
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License 
Corp 
Alcoh 
Busin 


Tot 


* Ret 
> Incl 


_——_. 


scHOOL TAX REVENUES FROM EARMARKED TAXES AND TAXES IN 
GENERAL FUNDS, 


Al 


LABAMA 


SCHOOL YEAR 1949-50 


STATE 





Amount 
Source of revenue in 
thousands 


* Sales, gross receipts, or gross income 


Less than one-tenth of 1 percent 


Percent 
of total 


earmarke 


taxes 


Amount 
in 
thousands 


Pe 
of 
taxes 


genera 





ARIZONA 





x 


Amount 
Source of revenue in 
thousands 


es in state general func 


eneral sales* and use 


lective sales and gross receipt 
Alcoholic beverages 
Tobacco 

nsurance premiur 

Public utilities 

Pari mutuel 


Total 


ense and privilege 

Corporations 
Icoholic beverages 

Business and occupation 


Total 


* Retail sales, gross, gross receipts 
» Includes license fees. 


Percent 
of total 
taxes in 
general 
fund 


Amount 
Source of revenue in 
thousands 


Percent 
of total 
taxes in 
general 
fund 











ARKANSAS 





Source of revenue 


Taxes classified* as general revenues: 


General sales» and use 

Selective sales and gross receipts 
Alcoholic beverages 
Cigarettes 
Horse racing ° 


Total 


License and privilege 
Motor vehicle operators 
Alcoholic beverages 
Cigarettes 


Corporation franchise and fees 
Other 


Total 


* By statute. 


Percent 
of total 
taxes in 
general 
fund 


Amount 
in 


Amount 
thousands 


in 
thousands 


Source of revenue 


3 


Taxes classified 


(continued): 


as general revenues 


Income 
Individual 
Corporation 


Total 


Inheritance and estate 
Severance 


Total from taxes in general fund 


> Sales, gross receipts, or gross income 


© Includes licenses. 





CALIFORNIA 





Source of revenue 


Taxes in state general fund: 
General sales* and use 
Selective sales or gross receipts* 

Alcoholic beverages 
Insurance premiums 


Horse racing——pari mutuel 


Total 


Income 
Individual 
Corporation 


Total 


* Sales, gross receipts, or gross income 


> Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


Percent 
of total 
taxes in 
general 
fund 


Amount 


Amount 


in Source of revenue 
thousands 


in 
thousands 
3 1 


Taxes in state general fund (continued): 


Inheritance, estate, and gift. 
Property— 
Private cars.... 


Total from taxes in general fund.. $195 ,689 


159 


taxes 





Because of the shape and size of the tables for 
necessary to place several out of alphabetical order. 


individual states it has been 
On page 155 are: Minnesota 


New Mexico, North Dakota, and Utah. Rhode Island is on page 164, West Virgini: 


and Wyoming on page 167. 





COLORADO 





Percent 
Amount of tota 
Source of revenue in taxes in f revenue 
thousands genera 
fund 





CONNECTICUT 





Percent 
Amount of total Amount 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in taxes 
thousands general thousands general 
fund fund 


3 


state general func 
il sales* and use 
ve sales or gr 


lic bever 


utilities 


rporated bu 


ise and privileg 
isements 


ducers, man 


ales, gross rex eipts, or gross in 


Less than one-tenth of 1 percent 








DELAWARE 





Percent 

Amount of total 

in taxes in 

thousands general 
fund 


Amount 


Source of revenue in 


Source of revenue 
thousands 


general fund (continued 
privilege (continued) 
le titling fees and other 


le operators 


ind busi 


Motor fuel 
Public utilitic 


nsurance 


wense und pri ileg . . . 
Alcoholic beverage setae sa siaaeael 
Corporation tran 

Corporation filing 

Motor vehicle registrations 


" Sales, gross receipts, or gross income 
» Back collections. This tax was repealed 


© Less than one-tenth of 1 percent 





FLORIDA 





Percent Pe 
Amount of total Amount of 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in taxé 
thousands general thousands g¢ 
fund f 


Taxes in state general fund:* Taxes in state general fund (continued) 
General sales» and use License and privilege (continued) 
Chain stores 


Selective sales and gros 
Alcoholic beverages 
Cigarettes oF ° 

Occupation—general 


Hotels, etc. 


Insurance premiums 
Public utilities Other businesses and occupations 
Pari mutuels 
Other i Total 

Total Inheritance and estate 

Documentary stamps 
License and privilege Other 

Motor vehicles / 
Motor vehicle operator P Total from taxes in general fund 
Alcoholic beverages 
Insurance companies 
Insurance agents 


* Includes only amounts classified as eipts, unearmarked.”’ 


» Sales, gross receipts, or gross income 
© Includes license fees 

“Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 

* Included with sales tax 

f Includes store inventory tax 








ORGIA 


Percent 





Amount 
in 
thousands 


Source of revenue 


privilege 
vehicles 


poration g 
and fishing 


inting 


iin stores 


of tota 
taxes 
genera 


fund 





IDAHO 


Percent 
of tota 


Sour¢ 


e of revenue 


Amount 
in 


thousands 


Percent 
of tota 
taxes in 
generai 


fund 





Source of revenue 


1 state general f 
tive sales and gr 


yholic beverages 


garettes 
e 
iblic utilities 


premiums 


i 
Admissions and am 


margarine 


Ole 


Total 


nse and privile 
Alcoholic beverages 


rporation fran 


( 
porate organizatk 


( 
stores 
Insurance companies 


Occupations and others 


Total 


Amount 
taxes in 


in 
thousands genera 
fund 








ILLINOIS 





Percent 
Amount of total Amount 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in 
thousands general thousands 
fund 


Taxes in state general fund Taxes in state general fund (continued): 


General sales* and use License and privilege (continued) 
Selective sales and gross receipts 
Alcoholic beverages 


Oil inspection 
Hlorse racing 
\uto title registrations 


Cigarettes 
Other 


Insurance premiums 
Public utilities 


Illinois Central Railway tranchi Total “i 
Inheritance and estate 


Admissions 
Property—private car lines 
Total 
: taxes in general fund 
License and privilege 
Alcoholic beverage S 
Corporation franchise 


« Sales, gross receipts, or gross income 





INDIANA 





Percent Pe t 

Amount of total Amount of tota 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in taxes ir 
thousands general thousands genera 

fund fund 


SSL asE Ft 


3 


Taxes in state general fund l'axes in state general fund (continued 


General sales* and use 32, Property— 
Selective sales and gross receipts General 
Alcoholic beverages iat Intangible 
Cigarettes Equipment car companies 
Insurance premiums 
Admissions and amusements Total. 
Total Inheritance and estate $ 1,438 Mote. 
Poll... — 
License and privilege ? al from 
Alcoholic beverages J Total from taxes in general fund 53, ( 
Corporations—general 
Insurance companies 
Occupation 
Chain stores 
Other 


wm Un Ge ND ee ee 


Total $ 2,291 


* Sales, gross receipts, or gross income. 

>» Includes license fees. 

© Less than $1000. 

“Less than one-tenth of 1 percent of total school appropriation. 
¢ Included with general property tax. 








Percent 
Amount of tota 
taxes in 


in 





Percent 
Amount of total 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue 
thousands general thousands genera 
fund fund 


tate general fund 
sales* and use 
yross rece 


» sales and 
beverage 


heer 
rettes 
nargarine ¢ 

e companie 


rant 


se and privilege 

vehicles 

r vehi le I 

oration filing 
lic beverage 


erat 


«Sales, gross receipts, or gross income 
of 1 percent. 


Less than one-tenth 








KANSAS 
Percent Percent 
Amount of total 
Source of revenue in taxes in 
thousands general 


Amount of total 
fund 


earmarked 


Source of revenue 
thousand 
ae taxes 
6 


arked taxes: 
eneral sales* and use 
ense and privilege 
Insurance companies 
perty— 
Motor carriers 
006 
me 
Individual 
poration 


ort 


il from earmarked taxes 


Total 


heritance and estate 


from taxes in general fund 


motor vehicle fuel, liquid fuel carrier, and oil inspection 
ntribution of all these taxes combined to s 
mount appropriated 


* Sales, gross receipts, or gross income. 
Includes small amounts of alcoholic import, 
Total estimated < 


nnection with special fuel use tax ont 
1.5 percent of the total nt 


State general fund, less than $1500 and about 








KENTUCKY 





Amount 
Source of revenue in 
thousands 


Taxes in state general fund 


Selective sales and gross receipts 
Ak oholi« 
Cigarettes 


beverages 


Insurance companies 
Public utilities 

Pari mutuel 
Admissions and amusements 


Total 


License and privilege 
Alcoholic beverages 
Corporation 
Building and loan 
Insurance agents 
Occupation 
Hotels and restaurants 
Amusements 
Vending machines 


general 


Total 


*Less than one-tenth of 1 percent 
» Spirits withdrawn from bonded warehouses 


Percent 
of total 
taxes in 
general 
fund 


Amount 
Source of revenue in 
thousands 


3 


Taxes in state general fund (continued 


Income 
Individual 


Corporation 


Total 


Ne - VI 
aowunw 


Property 
General 
Corporations 
Alcoholic beverages » 
Intangibles 


Total 
Inheritance and estate 
Documentary and transfer 


Severance—oil production 


Total from taxes in general fund 





LOUISIANA 





Amount 
Source of revenue in 
thousands 


Earmarked taxes: 
Severance $44 
Property ee 4, 


‘ 
? 


> 


327 
7 


Total from earmarked taxes $49 049 


* To general fund by transfer from property tax relief fund. 
> Amount and percent of transfer from property tax relief 
fund coming from this tax was estimated by assuming that this 
same propor- 
property 


tax contributed to total amount transferred in the 
tion as it contributed to total tax revenues in 
relief fund. 

© Transferred from veterans’ bonus fund. 


4 Amount of transfer coming from this tax was estimated 


by assuming that this tax contributed to amount 


in the same proportion as it contributed to total revenues in 


veterans’ bonus fund. 
© Less than $1000. 
* Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


Percent 
of total 
earmarked 
taxes 


Amount 
n 


Source of revenue i 
thousands 


Taxes in state general fund: 
90.4% 
9.6 


Selective sales and gross receipts 
Alcoholic beverages— 


100.0% Liquor® 


Beer °¢ 


Other 


Tobacco 646 
Insurance companies, gross 
premiums....... 761 
aon Public utilities— 
General*. . 
Gas gathering. . ,999 
Electric power 637 
Natural gas franchise 37 


203 


transferred 


108 
7 


* Transferred from corporation franchise tax fund. 


License and privilege 
Corporation franchise 
Occupational....... 
Electric cooperatives . 
Liquefied petroleum gas permits 


6198 
, 203 


Total 
Income * +e 
Inheritance and gift. 
ee 


Total from taxes in general fund 


genera 
fund 
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MAINE 

















Percent Percent 
Amount of total Amount of tota 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in taxes in 
thousands general thousands genera 
fund fund 
1 2 3 l 2 3 
te general fund: Taxes in state general fund (continue 
e sales and gross receipts Inheritance $ 414 8 
lic beverages (malt) $ 57 10 8 Property ' ; . 
co 1,442 7.0 Other i 0 
rance companies 384 4 
l utilities 712 13.4 t t 1 enerai fun $5 333 " 
mutuel 76 1.4 
al $3,191 59 8 
e and privilege 
ration—general $ 60 1.1 
< igs banks 43 0.8 
her 38 0 
tal $ 141 6 
. 
MARYLAND 
Percent Percent 
Amount of total Amount of total 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in taxes in 
thousands general thousands general 
fund fund 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
in n state general fund Taxes in state general fund yntinued 
es eral sales* and use $10,134 10.6 Income 
- tive sales and gross receipts Individual $ 4.383 17. 
holic beverages » 097 8.4 Corporat 3.708 4.8 
rance companies 1,458 5.8 
blic utilities 1,456 5.8 Total $ 8.0 32 4 ; 
ri mutuel 810 ,.3 
Inheritance and estate $ g $1 
tal $ 5,821 23.3 
lotal from taxes in general fund $24.9 100.0 
nse and privilege 
poration franchise $ 57 0.2 
rporation—bonus i8 0.1 
oholic beverages 39 0.2 
kccupation 29 0.1 
iln stores 1 
Total $ 144 0.6 
Sales, gross receipts, or gross income 
Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 
— 
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2 


tatwmus Lite uke 


tt 


Vee 


PLtuste 


tse 





MASSACHUSETTS 











ercent 
Amount 7 total ‘ Amount 
Source of revenue in earmavhed Source of revenue in 
thousands taxes thousands gx 
l 2 3 4 
Earmarked taxes Taxes in state general fund: 
ee $17,447 100.0% Selective sales and gross receipts 
Alcoholic beverages 5004 
Total from earmarked tax $17,447 100.0% Tobacco 669 
Insurance companies 499 
Total 668 
License and privilege 
Corporations—business 774 
Public utilities 156 
Savings banks 19 
Motor vehicles 4 
Miscellaneous fees ) 
Total 955 
Income— 
Individual and corporation 178 
Corporation and surtaxes 799 
° National banks and trust companies 10 
otal 082 
Inheritance and estate 440 
Other 17 
Total from taxes in general fund 168 
® Includes amount received from alcoholic beverage licenses. 
> Less than one-tenth of 1 percent 
Percent 
r 
Amount ro — Amount of tota 
Source of revenue n earmarked Source of revenue in taxes in 
thousands taxes thousands — 
1 2 3 + 5 6 
Earmarked taxes Taxes in state general fund: 
General sales* and use General sales* and use 
Sales $31,045 53.5% Sales Genter altace a 35 
Selective sales and gross receipts Selective sales and gross receipts 
Public utilities 12.516 21.6 Alcoholic beverages 2,691 
Insurance companies 5,123 8.8 Cigarettes 8.890 
Pari mutuel... 1,069 
Total $17,639 30.4% Admissions i8 
License and privilege Total 2,668 
Corporate organization $ 382 0.7% 
Inheritance and estate 8,934 15.4 License and privilege— 
Motor vehicle operators 512 
Total from earmarked taxes $58 000 100.0% Alcoholic beverages. 390 
Corporations—general ,223 
Chain stores 194 
Other... 382 
Total 701 
eee 368 
Total from taxes in general fund 094 


* Sales, gross receipts, or gross income 


» Constitutional amendment of 1946 directs legislature to appropriate to school districts an amount equivalent 
percent of sales tax revenues in general fund during the preceding year. On assumption that this appropriation 


from sales tax, other taxes in state general fund did not contribute to school appropriation. Figure shown here is ba 


assumption that sales tax contributed to state school appropriation only proportionally with other taxes in general { 


© Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 
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SCHOOL TAX REVENUES FROM EARMARKED TAXES AND TAXES IN STATE 
GENERAL FUNDS, SCHOOL YEAR 1949-50 


(Amounts in thousands) 





Percent of total 


Source of revenue Amount 
earmarked taxes 
1 2 3 
MINNESOTA 
ked taxes 
‘ $44 .767 100 ¢ 
Seyerance—iron ore mining * . 
ial from earmarked taxes $44,767 100 ( 
rked taxes: 
General sales» and use $14,454 87.5 
me 1. 809 « 11.0 
erty 2464 | 
m earmarked taxe $16,509 100.0 
NORTH DAKOTA 
rked taxes: 
ral sales¢ and use $5,088 100 _0¢ 
m earmarked taxes $5,088 100.0 
arked taxes: ! 
= Selective sales and gross receipts 
P Wine and liquor $ 480 33 
n Personal $ 4,775 32 6 
: Corporation 3,146 1.5 
Total ae $ 7,921 54.1 
perty a ee $ 6,247 42.6 
tal from earmarked taxes $14,648 100 0* 
"Forty percent of this tax is added to the principal of the permanent school fund but does not contribute to current 


me of schools, so amount is omitted here. 


Sales, gross receipts, or gross income 


‘ 


* Estimated on the basis of the percent contributed by each of these taxes to amount of appropriation from taxes and 
nontax revenues in state public-school equalization fund before deductions and transfers for purposes other than aid for public 
school support. 


1 Estimated amount arrived at by applying percent of current school fund income derived from this tax to amount dis 
ributed from current school fund for state school aid. 
* Sales, gross receipts, or gross income 


‘ All state aid to school districts is derived from earmarked sources, except for a $5,000 appropriation from the state 
general fund for programs of adult education. Because of its small size, the distribution of this appropriation by tax sources 
n the state general fund was not attempted. 
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MISSISSIPPI 































Percent a = 
Amount of total Amount tota 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in axes i 
thousands general thousands gene; 
fund f 
1 2 3 1 2 
Taxes in state general fund Taxes in state general fund (continued): 
General sales* and use $7,949 42.0% Income 
Selective sales and gross receipts errr $ 1,459 
Alcoholic beverages 751 4.0 CLS 4 A vache ke dswaes bese 2,454 
Tobacco 2,203 11.7 -- 
l urance cot ies 620 3.3 0) ae ee $ 3,913 
\dmissions 272 1.4 ‘ 
Fuel oil 140 0.7 Inheritance and estate. $ 7 ' 
“Black market 334 1.8 Severance 
(0 re rer 42 
Total $4,321 22.9% A rye eer ee ee 1,342 
EEE ETOP EE 74 
ie License and privilege = 
J Alcoholic beverages $ , 0.1% A a $ 1,458 
o- Insurance companies 86 0.5 
—_ State privilege 16 1.1 Property 373 
7 -~ 
“ Corporation franchise 322 1.7 = ‘ 
5 Instalment loan 108 0.6 Total from taxes in general fund $18,909 Select 
2 Music slot machines 42 0.2 Al 
2 Chain stores »4 0.1 Cig 
- a 18 
4 Potal $ 820 4.3% Put 
M 
iw = 
-_— 
— * Sales, gross receipts, or gross income I 
43 » Beer, wine, and malt. 
- 
7~ 
5 
— 
- 
- 
i“ 
Le 
Percent 
Amount ayes Amount of tota 
Source of revenue in Source of revenue in taxes ir 
earmarked ; a NEB 
thousands taxes thousands gene a NEY 
1 2 3° 4 5 6 
Earmarked taxes Taxes in state general fund (continued): 
Selective sales and gross receipts License and privilege— 
Insurance companies $ 2,500 100.0% Alcoholic beverages............. $ 458 
Corporations— 
Total from earmarked taxes $ 2,500 100.0% i 787 
“ — crane rise ce eeees s 55 arke 
Descent a SO i Pa icense 
Amount of total es din Cais abimed oe 50% State 
Source of revenue in taxes in CIEE  ccenMeenecbusmecctoceess 36 
thousands general - al from 
fund 0 a eee Te ee $ 1,916 
4 5 6 a eer eee re $ 7,592 
Inheritance and estate........... 825 
Taxes in state general fund: DE. sskevredeace Vanedbreceees 1,533 
General sales* and use $21,682 58.5% an . : —_ 
Selective sales and gross receipts Total from taxes in general fund...... $37,074 
Alcoholic beverages 1.660 4.5 
Insurance companies 1,810 4.9 : 
Express companies 8 b axes in § 
Freight line companies 18 t Selectiv 
Soft drinks 30 0.1 Alcoh 
on Cigar 
Total $ 3,526 9.5% beeen 
a a = Publi 
® Sales, gross receipts, or gross income. . 
» Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. ec 
* Less 
> Less 
eC 
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ra 





MONTANA 

















*Less than $1000. 


® Less than one-tenth of 1 percent 


> ~ ¢ 
Amount pm Amount tota 
Source of revenue i Pr ay Source of revenue in taxes in 
thousands ~ tains thousands genera 
. : ‘ ; 
na 
1 2 3 
ced taxes 
idual $ 922 69.1° \ ye $ 
ration $12 30.9 
m earmarked taxes $1,334 100.0 
Percent . 
al > 
Amount of total 
Source of revenue in taxes in 
thousands general 
fund 
{ 
4 5 6 
n state general fund 
Selective sales and gross receipts > | 
Alcoholic beverages $ 548 12 , : 
Cigarettes 493 11.5 
. . ( | 
nsurance premiums 300 7.0 M 
Pu utilities 180 4? f 
Moving picture theaters 18 0.4 
. ; 
Total $1,539 35.8 
{ Ss 
Trade 3 
Total $ ' 
1 $4.3 
"Less than one-tenth of 1 percent 
NEBRASKA 
Percent 
Amount opm Amount tota 
Source of revenue in cavtnashed Source of revenue in taxes in 
thousands taxes thousands genera 
fund 
1 2 3 4 5 
arked taxes: axes in state ge il d 
License and privilege License and privilege 
State licenses $161 100. 0¢ Motor vehicles $ 8 
Motor vehi . , 
tal from earmarked taxes $161 100.0% Nonresident t ar 1 
Corporatio ge il 3 
Occupation i 
Percent — ' 
Amount of total A 
Source of revenue in taxes in lotal $ 3 ) 
thousands general 
fund Proper 
General $1 4 
4 5 6 Intangible ri 
—— Car lines 3 : 
axes in state general fund: 
Selective sales and gross receipts Potal $160 
\lcoholic beverages $ 37 11.9 , $ 
Cigarettes 54 17.5 cag . . 
Insurance companies 20 6.4 5 ’ 
Public utilities—express companies * oe 5 
Total $111 35.2 








nn 
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: 
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NEVADA 





Percent 


























Percent 
Amount of total Amount of t “~ 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in taxes in 
thousands general thousands genera) 
fund fund 
1 2 3 1 2 3} 
Taxes in state general fund: Taxes in state general fund (continued): 
Selective sales and gross receipts— License and privilege— 
Alcoholic beverages... . é $ 241 10.9% Alcoholic beverages.............. $ 10 5 
SE wickvshaneconnee 333 15.1 EC tees cic kaa cds% 500-6 32 
Insurance companies......... 124 5.6 Insurance companies............. 26 
Admissions and amusements... 616 27.9 EG ac he bas bee tre 4 6-0 157 
—— - _— Hunting and fishing............. 102 4 
Total... — : ae ce: 59.5% ee Rae & dee ta 056 00: 81 ; 
PE. ¢vetecencta 10040 0 00a wee $ 408 
I taki Pod cp owwaiewek we $ 432 
Other—civil actions............... 52 4 
Total from taxes in general fund........ $2 ,206 1 
Percent Percent 
Amount of total Amount of tota 
Source of revenue ii earmarked Source of revenue in taxes in 
thousands taze: thousands genera 
. fund 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Earmarked taxes: Taxes in state general fund (continued): 
Poll ss , ‘ ; $120 100.0% License and privilege— 
Alcoholic beverages.............. $ 13 
Total from earmarked taxes......... $120 100.0% Corporations—general........... 6 
—s — — Insurance companies...... . re a 0 
? 
Descent Insurance agents and brokers... 2 
Amount of total ES OS Ee 1 
Source of revenue in taxes in ee 
thousands general ER. Oe $ 22 { 
fund 
- —— Income— 
4 5 6 er is cn eaccwe S 1 
ee ae ae Property— 
Taxes in state general fund: er 67 3 
Selective sales and gross receipts— Inheritance and estate............. 50 10 
Alcoholic beverages.......... - $ 56 11.5% Total from taxes in general fund........ $486 100 
Tobacco... Sats ahaa Gah Scie er Geis ae 134 27.5 
Foreign insurance companies... ... 53 10.8 
a ee rere 106 21.9 
RT SE Ee $349 71.7% 





* Less than $1000. 
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JERSEY 


NEW 




















, Percent Percent 
Amount of total Amount f tota 
~ Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in taxes in 
thousands general thousands genera 
fund ad 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
te general fund t l t 
C e sales and gross receipts f 
M ehicle fuel $ 5.690 2? 9 ! 
beverages 2,569 10.4 RK * I 
‘ 1.60 
garettes 3.1 12.6 l 
rance companies 1,178 4 $24 j 
ituel O75 8 4 
4 sions—boxing and wrestling 12 0.1 
tal $14,651 1 
ense and privilege 
Motor vehicles $ 5,958 24.0 
sy holic beverages 8 0.3 
— Cigarettes 10) 0.1 
ration franchise 1,455 9 
Railroad franchise 183 0 
ce agents and broker 0.3 
lutdoor advertising 12 0.1 
Motor vehicle inspection 21 0.9 
tal $ 8.023 3 3 
~ * Altho classified here as privilege tax orporation franchise ea ) part by net in e an 
rn upital stock and other assets 
State law dedicates $4,000,000 of corporation franchise t | eeds f chool revenues but th 
j e general fund and contributes proportionately with other ge nd reve to state school appropriatior 
mr 
NEW MEXICO, see page 155. 
NEW YORK 
Percent Percent 
Amount of total Amount of tota 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in taxes in 
2 thousands general thousands genera 
fund fund 
1 2 3 l 2 3 
xes in state general fund: AXeS tate general fund mntinued 
Selective sales and gross receipts Income 
‘ . — Liwidnal eG 6 24 
; Motor fuel $25,719 10.8 idua > 67,5 
; : es Corporation f ‘ 44,248 8 
Alcoholic beverages 12,851 5.4 . 
6 K 3.029 3 
Cigarettes 10,786 4.5 I rated business 4.294 1.8 
Insurance premiums 8,626 3.6 
" 008 - Total $119 33 ( 
Public utilities 9,796 4.1 : $119.4 
Pari mutuel... 586 3.2 Inheritance and gift $ 6.38 
Admissions and amusements Documentary and stock transfer >,6 : 
ho tr "Tec ir Ss . . ‘ 
xing and wrestling 325 0.1 ul from taxes in general fund $238 ,690 100 
Total ; $75,689 31.7 
License and privilege 
Motor vehicles and operators $22,425 9.4%, 
Alcoholic beverages 6,726 2.8 
Corporate organization 322 0.1 
Real estate corporations 1,148 0.5 
Public utilities—transportation and 
transmission 0.4 
nusements—boxing, racing, 
tion pictures 131 Ly 
Total $31,509 13.2% 


*Less than one-tenth of 1 percent 
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NORTH CAROLINA 














Percent 
Amount of total Amount 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in tax 
thousands general thousands 
fund f 
1 2 3 1 2 
Taxes in state general fund: Taxes in state general fund (continued): 
General sales* and use 603 32.0% Income 
Selective sales and gross re« eipts- Individual....... $17 846 
Alcoholic beverages 4,762 5.0 Corporation 21,738 
Insurance 3,883 4.1 Other 210 
Public utilities ; ° 
General 3,701 3.9 Total $39,794 
lelegraph 19 t % 
Telephone 272 1.3 Inheritanc e and gift 
Freight cars 30 t Inheritance $ 1.530 
Industrial commission 57 0.1 RS a R6 
Total 724 14 4% Total. . $ 1,616 
: > > — 
License and privilege Property : 
Corporate franchise O51 3.2% Intangible $ 19 
Gasoline and oil inspection 113 22 Railroad 83 
Express companies 38 
Mutual burial associations 10 Total $ 1,329 
License—-general 338 3.5 Other. . $ 9 
Other 10 b = : . ‘aii 
P Total from taxes in general fund $95 ,635 
Total $ 560 8. 9° 
* Sales, gross receipts, or gross income. | 
» Less than one-tenth of ! 
NORTH DAKOTA, see page 155. 
ORE 
Percent Percen 
Amount of total Amount of tota 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in taxes 
thousands general thousands gener 
fund fun 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
M« 
Taxes in state general fund: Taxes in state general fund (continued): \ 
General sales* and use. , 208 59.5% Inheritance. ...... Pevadvesiee $ 2,048 ins 
. > , Pes} 
Selective sales and gross receipts— Property...... Bttersecsoses 734 bee 
Alcoholic beverages (beer, wine and Total f t . 1 fund $94 .480 Pa 
malt) 10,465 11.1 otal from taxes in general func 43 
Cigarettes > 863 9.4 
Foreign insurance company ,649 7.0 a 
Public utilities 687 4.9 ; 
~yit Alec 
Total 664 32.4% Fish 
: ) 
License and privilege ~ 
Corporation and franchise 4,307 4.5% - 
Occupational 255 0.3 
Racing 264 0.3 
Other d . 
ot = Le: 
Total ,826 5.1% Inc 
ae be 1 
. ‘ . th 
* Sales, gross receipts, or gross income. tax 
» Includes license fees. 
a 


© Admissions and liquid fuel. 


@ Less than $1000. 


* Less than one-tenth of 1 percent 
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OKLAHOMA 

















Percent Percent 
Amount of total Amount of total 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in taxes in 
thousands general thousands general 
fund fund 
1 2 3 l 2 3 
ite general fund x t i t { 
| sales* and use se and f lege 
$ 683 > .4 Motor ve e registrat $ ) ~ 
e sales and gross receipt Mot , le operat O¢ 8 
Motor vehicles »,222 8 Over t K d me ul ve 
excise 75 0 9 ies 114 } 4 
al fuel use 23 0.1 ‘ ra . S01 5 
lic beverage » 293 , 0 Coi " ed d r 186 0 
acco 5.076 17.8 Music box 1 f 1 
blic utilities—fre ar line 80 03 
Tot 1,853 
© 9 969 34.0 
¢ $ $24 
Inherit ‘ 1 t 
Inhe tance 1.118 4 
Crift (M 1 
lot $ 1 t 2 
™ eTance 
Gro $ 444 
i m taxe n general fund $28 ) 0 
" Sales, gross receipts or gross in ome 
> Includes license fees 
Less than one-tenth of 1 percent 
OREGON 
Percent Percent 
Amount of total Amount of total 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in taxes in 
thousands general thousands general 
fund fund 
1 2 3 l 2 3 
in state general fund x tate general fund tinued 
Selective sales and gross receipts Income 
Motor vehicle fuel $ ) . Individual $ 9,494 iS.1 
\lcoholic beverages 3,661 17.4 ( Or ) 178 ».0 
insurance premiums 760 3.6 
Public utilities 739 3 Total $14,9 Be 
Pari mutuel 74 0.3 
Inheritance and gift 
Total $5 ,236 4 8 Inheritance $ 426 2.0 
Gift 14 0.1 
ense and privilege 
Corporation $ 132 0.6 Total $ 440) x 
Alcoholic beverages 120 0.6 
Fish and game 78 0.4 Property 
Occupations 18 0.1 Private car mpanie $ 6 . 
Other 72 0.3 
ul n taxes in general fun $?1.074 100.0 
Total $ 420 ? Of 
Less than one-tenth of 1 percent 
Individual income taxes, altho paid into the general fund, are used only for offsetting state property taxes the 
be used only for expenditures (including school appropriation which would otherwise become a levy on A 


the contribution made by income taxes to school revent 





taxes may be proportionately smaller than the amounts s! 


own 


I 
m the genera 


here 


fund may be somewhat larger and that 
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PENNSYLVANIA 












































iaienmadae: pis + 
Percent Percent 
Amount of total Amount of tota 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in taxes in 
thousands general thousands genera) 
fund fund 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
Taxes in state general fund: Taxes in state general fund (continued): 
Selective sales and gross receipts— Income— 
Alcoholic beverages... . . . eos 06,585 15.5% NS ceca en beens a eee $ 25.800 
EE at 17,250 16.2 Savings fund societies...... ae 96 
Insurance premiums 3,951 3.7 -——— -- 
Public utilities. ....... ; 3,960 3.7 WOE, Feta tevierssnccen . $ 25,896 ; 
Admissions and amusements ; ; 
boxing and wrestling 32 s Inheritance and gift.............. $ 8,753 8 
Soft drinks 5,860 5.5 Documentary and stock transfer... . 256 
oT $47 sas “4 6% Total from taxes in general fund...... . $106,746 10% . 
License and privilege— It 
5 Corporation ; $21,008 19.7% Pp 
a Business and occupation — A 
- 0 ee 3,234 3.0 
3 Amusements—boxing and wrestling 11 . 
- Roem 2 $24,253 22.7% 
7 
3 — _ as 
3 * Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. bd} 
ee 
- 
RHODE ISLAND, see page 164. 
3 TEN 
a 
5 SOUTH CAROLINA — 
= 
= Percent Percent 
= Amount of total Amount of tota! 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in taxes in 
med thousands general thousands genera! 
ee fund fund 
— 1 2 3 1 2 3 
a —— — — - 
— 
-] Taxes in state general fund: Taxes in state general fund (continued): Earmat 
— Selective sales and gross receipts— I eee. cb ybcaess6ss.0 $11,431 3 
a Alcoholic beverages... ...... $5,.650"%> 18.7% Inheritance and gift............... 267 0 
-~ Insurance companies......... 792 2.6 Property— 
a Public utilities— a se wars wie cieide cena 314 1 
~ 7 : Foreign corporation license. ...... 413 1.4 
Pe ) 3-mill, gross receipts............. 119 0.4 . - ep sc 
Electric power............ 1,039 3.4 | A SSS ee $ 727 { 
Sieh U6 ten nee eve eeawader 2,089 6.9 - 
D r | ae 385 1 
te «i veeda aeemee whe 197 0.7 wcumsamtaty and stock transier $ , 
ct ee darden ee wnnaaes 2,063 6.8 Total from taxes in general fund...... $30,183 100.0 Taxes ii 
ry eT pyerrar 54 0.2 Gene 
——-— — Re 
A Sere $12,003 39.7% Selec: 
Alc 
License and privilege— To 
Domestic corporations. ...... -8 231 0.8% Ga 
ee 3,954 13.1 Py 
PPE TTT TTT ETT ere 61 0.2 Ad 
BI sw Berwedcccevscseens 92 0.3 Sof 
ER ree 213 0.7 Ot! 
Cc cc ckdcncevecaubs cee 40 0.1 
rc ovatadeonesessens 56 0.2 ; 
64nd anubeeeeeeses 420 1.4 
EE CER ECUR TT EET CE 122 0.4 
iia ns ot.cdtesNeeee be tweias 109 0.4 
SY crits ecvukens 40000.enes 72 0.2 
BORNE. He cwncanesrces evicceue $ 5,370 17.8% 
— a R 
, . a fund an 
. * The state ——— — a p= ty a ee taxes and permit fees for the public schools but in practice b Ss 
these revenues are p! general fund and merged with other revenues for appropriation purposes. cE 
» Includes licenses. 4S 
—— 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

















Percent Percent 
Amount of total Amount of total 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in taxes in 
thousands general thousands general 
fund fund 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
state general fund: Taxes in state general fund (continued): 
ral sales* and use— License and privilege 
Retail sales. . $ 978 57.5 Motor vehicles! $ 15 0.9 
1 yee 54 3.3 Motor carriers 4 0.2 
. _— Motor fuel inspection 10 0.6 
Total $1,032 60.7% Alcoholic beverages 1 0.1 
Hunting and fishing* 2 0.1 
Selective sales and gross receipts Insurance companies 7 0.4 
holic beverages $ 237 13.9% Business and occupation 7 0.4 
Cigarettes 118 6.9 Stores 5 0.3 
nsurance companies 95 5.6 
blic utilities 2 0.1 Total $ 51 3.0% 
Auto registration 52 3.1 : ™ ; 
ae po 15 09 Inheritance and estate $ 37 » .2% 
: ee « Severance—ore tax 61 3.6 
Total. . $ 519 30.5% Total from taxes in general fund $1,700 100 . 0! 
«Sales, gross receipts, or gross income 
> By transfer to general fund. 
= Percent Percent 
Amount of total Amount of total 
’ Source of revenue i earmarked Source of revenue in taxes in 
thousands taxes thousands general 
: fund 
. a a . 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Earmarked taxes:* Taxes in state general fund (continued): 
License and privilege— 
Motor vehicle registration $ 1,154 2.82% 
— 2 Motor vehicle operators 459 0.9 
Percent Gasoline inspection 1,947 4.1 
Amount of total Tobacco 25 0.1 
Source of revenue in taxes in Corporations 
thousands general Franchise 2,658 5.6 
fund Filing fees 122 0.3 
4 i ees 5 ss i‘? i Business and occupation 241 0.5 
ee ee ss Chain stores 87 0.2 
P ; Miscellaneous privilege 1,216 2.6 
Taxes in state general fund: 

General sales> and use— Total $ 7,909 16.8% 
Retail enles®...6........ $20,507 43.6% 

Selective sales and gross receipts— Income ae 
Alcoholic beverages... . - 3,235 6.9 Individual $ 1,2 18 oot 
Tobacco ¢ 4.772 10.1 Corporation 5,856 12.4 
Gasoline and motor fuel 399 0.9 ; a opr 
Public utilities 736 1.6 Total. .. $ 7,134 15.1% 
Admissions—theaters 143 0.3 Inherit fh ti 
Soft drink bottlers 144 0.3 ee , > a6 
Other 108 02 Inheritance $ 1,050 2.2% 

aa Pe “a Gift... 46 0.1 
Tote 9,537 20.3% : 
tal $ 9.557 20.3% Total $ 1,096 2.3% 
Property 4 $ 905 1.9 
Total from taxes in general fund $47 ,088 100.0% 
"Retail sales and tobacco taxes are earmarked by statute for school support, but actually proceeds are placed in general 
fund and included in school appropriation from that fund. 
» Sales, gross income, or gross receipts. 
* Earmarked in part for school support; see also footnote * above. 
4State general property tax repealed, 1950 
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RHODE ISLAND 











Percent 
Amount of total Amount 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in taxes 
thousands general thousands 
fund 
1 2 3 1 2 
Taxes in state general fund: Taxes in state general fund (continued) 

General sales and use $ 487 16.3% License and privilege— 

Selective sales and gross receipt Motor vehicles get B $ 380 
Motor fuel 5)? 17.5 Corporation franchise 3 
Alcoholic beverages Cor porate excess 59 

Imports 104 35 Savings banks 80) 
Beer manufacturers 16 0.5 . + 
Cigarettes 260 8.7 Potal > 9 
Insurance companies 120 4.0 nae 
Public utilities 232 7.8 ean . 
Pari mutuel 141 4.7 eperenae $ 34 
Financial institutions. 1 
Total $1395 46.7% Unincorporated business 83 
Total. $ 451 
Inheritance and gift $ 13 
Total from taxes in general fund $2 ,98 
, Percer 
Amount Petcsat Amecst of wt 
Source of revenue in earmarked Source of revenue in tax 
thousands tanee thousands ge 
1 2 3 4 5 
Earmarked taxes: Taxes in state general fund: 

Selective sales and gross receipts Selective sales and gross receipts 
Alcoholic beverages $ 5,994 5.1% Alcoholic beverages $ 860 
Cigarettes 11,625 10.0 Cigupattes..... 00. 1,668 
Highway motor fuel 19,946 17.1 Autos s< we 888 
Autos 6,185 $..3 Insurance companies 813 
Insurance companies 5,664 4.9 Public utilities. . . 36 
Public utilities 2,117 1.8 Cement...... 112 

Cement 797 0.7 Carbon black 128 
Carbon black 908 0.8 Other. . v's 143 
Oil and gas well servicing 221 0.2 
Admissions and awards 49 " Total ree $ 4,977 
Radios, cosmetics, playing cards 418 0.3 ’ Ss 
Textbook publishers 13 e License and privilege— 
s Alcoholic beverages... . $ 127 
Total $53,937 46.2% Cigarettes. . . . 27 
; ac Corporation franchise 4,725 
License and privilege Corporation charter and filing ; 305 
Alcoholic beverages $ 454 0.4% Motor carriers 146 
Cigarettes 187 0.2 Store licenses. . . , 413 
Vending machines 179 0.1 Occupations 65 
Occupations 35 « ae 196 
Store licenses 223 0.2 = 
: cae eee $ 6,004 
Total $ 1,078 0.9% 
_— F Inheritance and gift $ 3,022 
Severance Severance— 
Natural gas $ 4,633 4.0% Natural gas..... $ 655 
Oil 36 930 31.6 A eet . ee 5,207 
Sulphur 2,280 2.0 ere : 321 
Total $ 43,843 37.6 Total... $ 6.183 
Property $ 16,453 14.1% Property..... netuhe«d sae OS 
Poll 1,246 1.1 . Ser ‘ 384 
Other—stock transfer 122 0.1 Other—stock transfer 17 
Total from earmarked taxes $116,679 100.0% Total from taxes in general fund...... $26,015 I 





* Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 
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UTAH, see page 155. 
VERMONT 

















Percent Percent 
Amount of total Amount of tota 
Source of revenue in taxes in Source of revenue in taxes in 
~ . aiianiell 
thousands genera thousands genera 
fund fund 
l 2 3 l 2 3 
‘ "ene frond . , 
e general l ! sta a i t i 
sales and gross receipts 
beverages $ 603 2? 7 ' lua ¢ 
tes 42 16.1 rat 
e companie 140 ] 
lities Tot S 00 
ic energ { g 
ie S1 $.0 t i 
g ted music i ts Ss ; 
il $1.3 19 2 - 
Old-age ‘ . 99 3 
1 privilege 
s j 1.0 
} Total < { 
ration charter and filing 1 0.2 
ations 0 / . . « { , 
i ‘ 
blic utilities 4 0 
argarine 0.1 
king and insurance broker 
9 03 
15 0 Le $1 
Le than e-tenth of 1 percent 
tal $ 66 Not earmarke ge pe or othe ' 
VIRGINIA 
Percent 
Percent 
Amount ou »tal 
2 ; : of total Amount of tota 
Source of revenue in P Source of revenue in taxes in 
, earmarked ‘ 
thousands . thousands general 
taxes 
fund 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
ked taxes eral 1 1 
SR504 100.0 
ve 
tal m earmarked taxe $850 100.0 
| ] id Ss 1) 
{ f 40 
Percent 
Amount of total Tint $14 
Source of revenue in taxes in 
thousands genera! aoe 
fund — 
erita $ 64 
5 6 
4 ) ‘ 34 F 1 
xes in state general fund t Ss off 4 
Selective sales and gross receipt | ert 
Alcoholic beverages o2 33 8.1 
, ee 
Insurance companies 1,730 6.0 I gible 
Public utilities eam railroad $ 
Transportation 1,94 6.8 Car line 1 ‘ 
Telephone and telegraph 351 4.2 
\ P " gible » 311 2 4 
Water, light, heat, and power 958 3 4 
Other > 
I S S840 
Tots $ t18 5 5s ‘ . 
ytal 31 ) P i k trat l 
ense and privilege ther ’ 4 hd 
orporation- , ¢? 100 
. . l fror n general fund $28 ,¢ 0.0 
Franchise $ 140 0.5 ite iti aliens 
Registration 9 0 
Charter and entrance fees 43 0.1 
\musements—motion picture film 21 0.1 
Business and professional 2,811 9.8 
Total $3,074 10 
* Rounded estimate. Figure of 1948-4 $858 thousar Figure fe 51 $845 thousand 


Less than one-tenth of 1 


percent 








WASHINGTON 





Percent 
Amount of total 


earmadmed Source of revenue 
taxes 


Source of revenue 


in in 
thousands thousands 


2 3 
Earmarked taxes: Taxes in state general fund (continued): 
Motor vehicle excise. . $ 7,198 100.0% License and privilege— 


Total from earmarked taxes...... . $ 7,198 100.0% Corporation—general . ; 
Occupation 


Percent 

Amount of total 

Source of revenue in taxes in 

thousands general 
fund 








Total 


Taxes in state general fund: Property ; 


Generel asies* and uco— Other—document and stock transfer. 


mney el re $35,196 61.3% 
LSS a re 2,020 3.5 
Business and occupation gross in- 

Sh cadavacbendews a 8,211 14.3 


Total from taxes in general fund........ $57,379 


79.1% uxes in 
Vener 

Con 

Busi 


Selective sales and gross receipts— 
Cigarettes 
Insurance companies 
Public utilities 


Ct Cibsels Uist 





* Sales, gross receipts, or gross income. 


Via 





WEST VIRGINIA, see page 167. 
WISCONSIN 





Percent Percent 
a of total Amount of total 


Source of revenue taxes in Source of revenue taxes in 


n in 
thousands general thousands genera 
fund fund 





1 1 








Taxes in state general fund: Taxes in state general fund (continued): 


Selective sales and gross receipts— Inheritance and gift— 
Alcoholic beverages : ( Inheritance 
Cigarettes ol xR Emergency surtax 
Oleomargarine ree ‘ 7 ¢ Earmark 
Insurance gross premiums . : Genera 
Telephone companies. . . . ‘ 
tal fron 
Severance—forest products 
Property— 


License and privilege— - el 
Coal, grain, and scrap iron Public utilities 


Total from taxes in general fund........ 

. axes in 

aero seas ; Genera 
urtaxes?..... speeseedken ; Selecti: 
Alco 
Insu 
Othe 


3% 





* Includes revenue from taxes on freight lines and electric cooperatives. 

>» Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 

© Includes revenue from taxes on beekeepers and mink farmers. 

4 Surtaxes earmarked by statute for educational purposes are actually placed in general revenues from which school a 
priations are derived. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 





Source of revenue 


Amount 


thousands 


Percent 
of total 


earmarked 


taxes 


Percent 
of total 

in taxes in 
thousands general 


Amount 
Source of revenue i 


fund 


1 3 4 6 


marked taxes:* Taxes in state general fund (continued) 

nse and privilege 
ain stores 
isiness and other 


Selective sales and gross receipts 
Alcoholic beverage—beer 
Cigarettes 
Insurance premiums 
Pari mutuel 


Total. 


for earmarked taxes 100.0% License and privilege 


Corporation—General 
Alcoholic beverage 
Occupation 
Insurance 


beer 
Percent 
of total 
taxes in 
general 
fund 


companies and brokers 
Source of revenue 


in 
thousands 


Total 


a Inheritance and gift 
6 Inheritance 
Property 
ixes in state general fund: 
General sales * and use— 

Consumer sales¢ 

Business occupation (gross sales) 


Total from taxes in general fund 915 100 
$12,894 34.9% 
18,173 49.2 


$31 ,067 


Total 84.1% 


* Earmarked for General School Fund but subject to legislative appropriation therefrom. 

onsumers sales tax. 

> Estimated on basis of proportionate contribution made by this tax to total tax and nontax receipts in General School 
Fund subject to appropriation for public schools and other educational purposes 

¢ Sales, gross receipts, or gross income. 

4 Earmarked for school support subject to legislative appropriation but actually contributes proportionately 
general fund revenues to school appropriation from general fund 

¢QOmits nontax income of state liquor stores, third largest source of general fund revenue in 1949-50 


See also footnote * below, relating 


with other 





WYOMING 





Percent 
of total 
taxes in 
general 
fund 


3 4 6 


Percent 
of total 
earmarked 
taxes 


Amount Amount 
Source of revenue in 


thousands 


Source of revenue n 
thousands 


armarked taxes: 


Taxes in state general fund (continued): 
General property... . 


210 100.0% 


License and privilege— 
Alcoholic beverages 
Corporation . 
Insurance agents 
Occupation 


tal from earmarked taxes ,210 100.0% 


Percent 

Amount of total 

in taxes in 

thousands general 
fund 


Total 


Inheritance creer 13 
Property 

Car companies 11 

Other 119 10 
Taxes in state general fund: 


Total deve ** $ 
General sales* and use 


130 il 
Selective sales and gross receipts— 
Alcoholic beverages 
Insurance gross premiums. .... 
Other 


Total from taxes in general fund........ $1,097 100 





* Sales, gross receipts, or income. 
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r | ‘He realization of the objective of adequate educational 
opportunities depends upon: 


1. The establishment of local and state school organiza- 


tions and structures which are adequate to provide educa- 


tional programs for American children, youth, and adults. 


2. Conformance to principles governing the operation 
of schools which have evolved from the experience of 
developing American school systems, and which have come 
to be accepted as valid guides to their further development. 


3. The provision of enough funds from public sources 
. * . . 
to make possible the effective operation of an appropriate 
program of education. 


NEA Committee on Tax Education and School Finance, 
GUIDES—to the development of state school finance programs 














